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Beer to Breakfast Foods, your sales story reaches more 
Baltimoreans in the NEWS-POST than any other news- 
paper! You can buy this greater circulation at less cost... at 


a single cust. Here’s a whopping 57% coverage of the 


nation's 6th city, reaching 196,630 City Zone families*. 
(Total net paid, 226,538). 
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*ABC City Zone based upon Bureau of Census 1947 surveys for Metropolitan Districts 


Waiting for news of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war in front of the old Journal 
building on New York's Park Row. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED 8Y 


HALF CENTURY OF 


LEADERSHIP IN NEW YORK 


Since 1898, the Journal- American has consistently 
delivered New York's largest evening paper audience 


HE Journal-American is New York's oldest 

newspaper under one continuous owner- 
ship and policy ... and in a half-century of 
service to the world’s largest community 
the Journal-American has never been sur- 
passed in reader popularity and loyalty in 
the evening field. 


Today the Journal-American’s standing in 
the community is stronger than ever. The 
Journal- American plays a vital role in 
the lives of 700,000 New York families... 
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far more than any other evening news- 
paper. In 1949 the Journal-American played 
a dominant merchandising role for New 
York business ... publishing more adver- 
tising than any other New York evening 
newspaper. 


By consistently giving New Yorkers what 
they want in a newspaper, the Journal- 
American gives advertisers what they want 
most in an advertising medium. . . over- 
whelming readership and selling power. 
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Q. What's 
ence as the best source 
for building a _ pros- 
pect list for your in- 
dustrial products? 


your prefer- 


A. You’d probably pre- 
fer the most complete 
and accurate list of 
rated industrials — 
Thomas’ Register of 
American Manufactur- 
ers. ’ 


Advertising your products in INDUS- 
TRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS will give 
you complete coverage of this preferred 
prospect list . . . of the best rated in- 
dustrials listed in Thomas’ Register. 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS’ af- 
filiation with Thomas’ Register makes the 
exclusive use of this prospect list avail- 
able to you . . . through advertising in 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS... 
when the list is current. 

I E N is the only publication with daily 
access to the continuous changes in Amer- 
ican industry as reported to Thomas’ 
Register. 

Supplement your prospect list with cover- 
age of this live compilation of all worth 
while potential customers for your prod- 
uct—available to you only through IN- 
DUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS. 

$110 a month for effective, standard 
representation. 


Details: Ask for “The I EN PLAN,” 
latest CCA Statement and sample 
copy. 
Controlled Circulation 60,338 
Total Distribution 65,174 
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You’vE seen it happen yourself. 


A man does only so-so in one job. He takes 
another in an identical business and knocks 
it for a row of gold-plated garbage cans. 

What happens? 

How can a man’s mind be only pretty good 
in one environment? And hotter than a fire- 
cracker in another? 

Maybe we can answer—one answer any- 
way. 

Some businesses set out deliberately to 
stimulate thinking. They agitate the mind. 
Stir it up! 

We do! And we have a great little stirrer- 
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upper. Anyone who joins us gets this fact 
poured into him until it runs out his ears — 


—the single most valuable asset to any busi- 
ness is fresh, new thinking. 

We tell him his greatest responsibility is to 
bring fresh, new thinking to our clients’ sales 
problems. 

We assure him that his value will be judged 
on his ability to do that. (True for all of us.) 


Se it becomes his incentive, his security, 
and his standard of excellence. 

We call it THE Y&R APPROACH. It pro- 
duces results for our clients—for many prod- 
ucts, in many fields. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


ADVERTISING + New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 


NEVER UNDERRATE A PROSPECT 


Being a topflight salesman pays off in more ways than 
one, as Michael N. Barbour has good reason to know. 
Mike has been selling household appliances for Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, for 25 years. He’s been a 
leader for the past 20. And every little while he has seen 
his picture and some comment about him in house organs 
of manufacturers whose products he sells, as well as in his 
own company’s paper. 


In '49, Mike really hit the jackpot. The Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers’ Association sponsored a “Court of 
Flame’ automatic gas water heater sales contest and Mike 
won first prize, a 4-door Buick sedan, complete with radio, 
heater, and other accessories, for selling more of such 
appliances than any other utility salesman in the country. 
In addition, he won a $1,000 U. S. Savings Bond for 
being top salesman in Utility Division I which included 
all gas companies having 200,000 or more residential 
meter registration. Then for extra good measure, a com- 
pany that makes home insulation products insulated his 
attic for him and another chipped in with $50 worth of 
curtain material. 


In addition to automatic gas water heaters, Barbour 
also sells stoves, refrigerators, and incinerators. His total 
sales last year were about $250,000, he said, adding that 


HE DELIVERED and they are delivering the keys of his new 
Buick. That is Michael N. Barbour at the wheel, the man who 
sold more automatic gas heaters than anybody, but anybody. 


he was off a bit from ’48 which was his best year. Yes, he 
works on salary and commission. “Be sold on your prod- 
ucts and have the customer’s interests at heart” is his 
formula for success in selling. He is convinced that gas 
appliances are best and least expensive in the long run. 
“The looker is a likely prospect; never neglect one,” he 
says. “And don’t be governed by appearances. The least 
likely-looking prospect may be in the market for several 
of our most expensive appliances.” ‘The customer who 
asks for a small refrigerator will benefit by buying a large 
one. And perhaps he needs a new stove, too, and of course 
an automatic gas water heater.”’ 


HOW TO CARE FOR CONSUMERS 


Last fall Dan Hopkins, research director of the St. 
Louis Star-Times, and his Missus took a trip to the 
Canadian Rockies. En route they stopped for dinner at 
Lake McDonald, in Glacier Park. The Hopkins are con- 
firmed gourmets. Whenever they run into a dish which 
sets their taste buds hopping they elbow their way into the 
chef’s kitchen and/or heart and flatter the recipe out of 
him. So when the waitress served them, along with the 
jellied consomme, a delicious, thin wafer, they smacked 
their lips and demanded to know what it was. The 
waitress, one of those rare obliging souls who also knew 
her business, told them that the little crackers were Hol- 
Grain Wheat Wafers and went to the kitchen, found a 
box and Mrs. H. copied off the maker’s name. 


When she got back to St. Louis, Mrs. Hopkins set out 
to lay in a supply of Hol-Grains. But as is so often the 
way with the good things of life, she found them in such 
short supply as to be non-existant. Undaunted, she con- 
tinued to make the rounds of grocers. No dice—in fact no 
Hol-Grains. The thing assumed the proportions of a 
mission with her—like trying to remember someone’s name 
out of the past. When she couldn't lay her hands on a 
grocer who'd ever heard of the product, she took pen in 


hand and wrote the company whose address she had copied 
off the box. 


Practically before she had dropped the letter in the box 
an answer came back from H. L. Masterson, the president 
of Hol-Grain Products, Inc., Seattle. Mr. Masterson was 
delighted to learn that his product was being served up 
in the better dining rooms, charmed that the waitress knew 
his product and took the trouble to further acquaint the 
Hopkins with it. 


His next paragraphs we quote: 


“You will doubtless be glad to know that we have re- 
cently established representation for our product in your 
city with the Schlesinger-Tarrant Brokerage Company in 
the Shell Building. If you will call Mr. Tom Tarrant 
of that firm, giving him the name of your regular grocer, 
he will be glad to see if he cannot interest him in stocking 
these wafers for you and . . . your friends, and his cus- 
tomers who would like them if they knew them or where 
they could purchase Hol-Grain wafers. 
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Why 1950 can be the best year yet... 
Fact: Of the $200 billion of disposable personal income, 


$121.2 billion can be REAL PURCHASING POWER, FORTY PER CENT 


that is, purchasing power after full correction for oge 
taxes and prices. This would be 6% over 1949! f : of all U.S. families 


: Out of the $220 billion backlog of savings, the — \ a are NEW families 
KS 


people have “LIQUID” SAVINGS of $175 billion. since 1940! 


: CONSUMER DEBT IS LOW, in relation to income | 


(only 39%), and in relation to savings (only 35%). a 


— 


- 47% of families have incomes over $3,000 a year. 


: From 1941 to 1949, nearly EIGHTEEN MILLION ) 
FAMILIES MOVED UP to the “‘over $3,000” 
income groups. 


How will American business answer this 


200 BILLION DOLLAR } ..2- 


onds, more than 4300 every day, 


1714 million since 1940! 
What a challenge to business! 
With hundreds of unsatisfied 
ry wants, these families will have 


more money than ever to spend, 
or to save. Yet they also more 
than ever will need information 
and guidance. 
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A, we go into 1950, all the basic 
marketing facts point to a business 
year which CAN be at least 6% BETTER 


than 1949! Since 1940 
This would mean a year with disposable ) NINE MILLION PEOPLE 


personal income after taxes of $200 billion. => have moved from rural areas to cities 


At least $12 billion of this probably will In the city, these people are living under different conditions, 


be added to the $220 billion the people al- are exposed to different manners and customs. Probably they 

ready have saved. have much more cash to spend. But the adaptation is not easy. 

, Though they have many unsatisfied wants, these millions do 

What of the rest? How much will be spent, not quickly or automatically take on the living standards of 
and for what? That is the big question! their neighbors. 


cnn: : : . - Education about goods and services available, guidance 
A $200 billion year will give the nation a on how to choose between them can speed up such 


still higher living standard. But the AV adjustments. 
facts show that to reach new stand- 


ards, the people must be informed, Yat . siete wade : sisi iuaiaiiiniia r 
, ms are from a re i) 
guided, persuaded. interest to every executive. We are also glad to 
So the key to high-level sales in 1950 \ wae it available — pr Setanta 
. | ers of commerce and others interested in y 
is the WILL to buy. And that, to ~ of marketing. May we send you a copy for your 
great degree, can be whatever Ameri- own study? Write today to J. Walter Thompson 
can business has the vigor and the de- Company, 420 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK 17, 
; fon t ke it! N. Y. Offices also in Chicago, Detroit, Washing- 
en See ton, D. C., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood, Seattle, and fifteen other strategically 
located cities around the world. 
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“We believe that our wafers are usually in stock at 
the A. Moll Grocer Company, and also at Stix, Baer & 
Fuller's. However, we would of course like to get them 
into your regular grocer’s as well.” 


Mr. Masterson assured Mrs. Hopkins, in his last para- 
graph, that if she should strike a snag and find that the 
two sources he named did not have the wafers, she could 
order them direct from the Seattle plant. He gave her 
the prices for a dozen packages and for two dozen. 


Next day, before she could call Mr. Tarrant, he called 
her—obviously with a copy of Mr. Masterson’s letter 
to Mrs. Hopkins in his hand. Later in the day she had 
two more calls—one from Stix, Baer & Fuller and the 
other from Moll’s. Mr. Masterson had sent both stores 
a copy, too! 


We tell you this little story to show you what happens 
when consumer inquiries are cared for instead of or- 
phaned. Mrs. Hopkins naturally was pleased at being the 
object of such attention. A product, which she already 
considered superior, loomed even larger in her conscious- 
ness. She told the story to her friends. They bought Hol- 
Grains, out of curiosity if nothing else. 


On the other hand, the distributor and both stores felt 
a regeneration of confidence in a manufacturer who could 
take the time and interest to write a personal letter to 
a consumer, at the same time notifying each of them. 


The whole thing made everybody, all down the line, feel 
good. 


And you can wager that a lot more Hol-Grain Wheat 
Wafers are being sold in St. Louis because a company 
president realized that out of little services grow big 
products. 


ENTER ELSIE AGAIN 


Recently we told you about The Borden Company's 
wonderful Elsie—how her likeness has grown into 4 
business. Borden has even had to set up a special bureau 
to accommodate manufacturers who want to milk some 
profits by tieing an attractive product to Elsie’s tail. 


Now, it seems, there’s an “Elsie The Cow” Fan Club, 
which has been organized to plug Moo-Vie Toiletries for 
kids. Borden is cooperating in the venture and will assist 
the manufacturer in the various promotional drives he has 
in the cards. 


First promotion device is a store wide contest—or 
rather a series of contests—which are taking place, first in 
Trenton and Miami department stores. When a child 
enters one of the department stores she’s given a lucky 
number blank. Part of the card, containing the child’s 
name and address, is placed in a Borden’s milk can sta- 
tioned on the toiletries counter, near a Moo-Vies display. 
There are daily drawings and the winner walks off with 
a set of toiletries. In one city they really did the thing up 
brown. A truck, with police escort, delivered the prize, 
and “Beauregard,” Elsie’s son was brought along to de- 
light the winner! 


There will also be contests in chain and independent 
drug stores, built around the Elsie The Cow Fan Clubs. 
The toiletries consist of bubble bath, shampoo, hair dress- 
ing, cologne (Try that on your five-year-old!) and, of all 
things, skin lotion. Obviously the Very Young Set is 
aging—fast. 
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NEWARK NEWS 
Daily and Sunday 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Newark News published 28,230,452 lines of 
advertising last year ...a gain of well over 
2 million lines. (Paper "B" carried 11,959,961 
.+.@ gain of less than a half million lines.) 
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NEWS REEL 


WILLIS D. EVANS 


Former director and vice-president, Illinois Watch 
Case Co., has been appointed the general sales 
manager of the Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 


JOHN K, LEE 


Executive of Holeproof Hosiery Co. for 18 years, 
later with Chester H. Roth Co., Inc., named general 
sales manager of The Puritan Knitting Mills, Inc. 


JOHN G. BEADLE 


With A. B. Dick Co. for 22 years, becoming general 
sales manager in 1938, he has been designated vice- 
president heading Sales Division of the company. 


H, E. STEVER 
Who joined United Laboratories, Inc., in 1944 as 
assistant director of sales, has been named direc- 
tor of sales by the manufacturer of Plastic Rock. 


J. W. CLUTTER 


Continuing as western sales manager, he has, in 
addition, been appointed sales manager of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Service, Inc., and its subsidiaries. 


W. GARDNER BARKER 
Coming from the Pepsodent Division of Lever Broth- 
ers Co. where he was director of new products, he 
joins The Simoniz Co. as executive vice-president. 


PHILCO CORP.: 


George A. Hagerty (left), former sales engineer, 
Philco Industrial Division, is appointed commercial 
sales manager; C. Paul Young (right) has been ap- 
pointed government sales manager for the company. 
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question: eiceainn ttl 


the greatest retail support for its advertisers? 


LADIES’ WOMAN'S 
HOME GOOD McCALL'S HOME 
JOURNAL aeqreR HOMES HOUSEKEEPING COMPANION 


& GARDENS 


answer: Y* 
(00D HOUSEKEEPING 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Retail Newspaper Advertising—Total Linage for 19.49 


in all daily and Sunday newspapers in the United States 


Magazine Referred to in Products Ads Total Lines of Advertising Mention 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 35,260,871 
LIFE 15,173,291 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 978,890 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 616,631 
McCALL’S 317,144 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 249,974 


aAAat “mn p> 
Guarantors By 
Goodhousehee pag 


o * 
wi 20 cnet 


conclusion:’ 


When you advertise in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, your product 


wins this extra retail support—this bonus newspaper 


promotion. 


(FOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


35. per cops sells goods 
eam Oe FUT Or Oy 


S ’ Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


\40r 4s ADVERTISED ate we give this seal to no one...the product that has it, earns it. 


Women know 


The Homemakers’ Bureau of Standards, 959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Or the high-speed, low-cost tools of advertising to 
help the salesman over the first three steps to a 
sale. Give him more time to concentrate on the pay-oft 
steps, and lower unit sales costs will follow. That’s the 
sound doctrine of MECHANIZED SELLING. It’s the 
theme of a continuing program launched by McGraw- 
Hill in 1946 to acquaint management with the proper 
function of advertising. McGraw-Hill has developed 
this concept of advertising as a cost-cutting tool in a 
series of booklets, advertisements, slide and strip films. 
WHEN THE CURVE IS UP, published in 1946, discussed 
the principles of MECHANIZED SELLING in consider- 
able detail. MECHANIZED SELLING AT WORK took the 
basic argument a step further, buttressing it with case 
histories of manufacturers who have applied the prin- 
ciple successfully. ORDERS AND HOW THEY GROW 
probed even deeper, went beyond the broad concerns 


een ae 
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MECHANIZED SELLING BC 
ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS AI 
BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISING . 


of management to the specific, everyday problems of 
the salesman. It showed him how MECHANIZED SELL 
ING works to help him use his time more productively, 
where it fits into the sales picture, how it reduces selling 
costs. 
Management’s reception of this developing themef 
has been gratifying. Management men tell us it hasf 
given them a more realistic concept of advertising. 
Company presidents pass copies of these booklets along 
to their boards of directors. Agencies take the story tof 
their clients in presentations and slide films. Sales meet- 
ings have been built around MECHANIZED SELLING. 
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¢ BOOKLET 
$ ABOUT 


can MECHANIZED SELLING be used 
to greatest effect? 


It explores the market for products 
that sell to business and industry, urges 
management men to ask themselves 
four fundamental questions: Can I hit 
my markets with business magazines? 
Do they go to the people I have to sell? 
Are business magazines really read? 
Will advertising in business magazines 
pay off for me? 


The answers indicated in this new 
booklet are soundly based on authori- 
tative surveys and questionnaires, but 
are intended to be merely illustrative ot 
what successful users of MECHANIZED 
SELLING have done. Every manage- 
ment man who reads and uses this 
practical book is urged to get the an- 
swers to his own questions for himself. 

We believe you will find this new 
McGraw-Hill booklet helpful. Ask your 
McGraw-Hill man for your copy, or 
write us on your business letterhead. 


McGRAW-HILL ge Bq 


? 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUS tNeEsS $ 1N FORMATION 
publications 


330 WEST 42ND STREET ° NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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“Haven't We Forgotten 
Something Important?” 


If your advertising and sales pro- 
motion budget does not include 
an appropriation for a catalog, 
it is incomplete. A good catalog 
is a basic selling tool. Nothing 
has ever been invented that 
takes its place. 

Is there a sound reason for 
delaying the publication of your 
catalog? Too many product 
changes? Lines not complete? 
Frequent price changes? You'll 
miss many profitable sales if you 
wait for “conditions to change.” 


A LOOSE-LEAF CATALOG 

IS THE ANSWER 
The loose-leaf method of cata- 
loging enables you to print 
“pages” instead of complete 
books. Because pages may be 
added or removed quickly and 
easily, your catalog can be kept 
current at small cost and with 
very little trouble. Your custom- 
ers will reward you with orders 
when you give them a catalog 
they can use. 


HEINN LOOSE-LEAF COVERS 
SERVE FOR YEARS 
Heinn originated the loose-leaf 
system of cataloging to elimi- 
nate the very objections you 
may have about getting out your 
catalog “at this time.” You CAN 
have your catalog — get those 
extra sales — without wasting 
time and money. Loose-Leaf 
pages, indexes and Heinn Covers. 
Let Heinn show you how it is 
done. Write, The Heinn Co., 326 
W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Advertisers, regardless of their size, 
are often able to hide behind the fine 
print, reading: “And up.” 
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Writes Jim Brennan, Chamber of 
Commerce, Sharon, Pa.: “Dear 
Harry: How long before some en- 
thusiastic touter of bosom-balconies 
breaks loose with a 4-peak geminal 
photo-quiz labeled: ‘Which Twin 
Wears the Phonies?’ ” 


Aside to D. F. Raihle, v.p. of Min- 
nesota’s Hardware Mutual: Thanks 
for the handsome little gold nail-clip- 
per with file attached. I’ve decom- 
missioned the 25-cent job I’ve been 
carrying. 

e 

At The New York Times, Nat 
Goldstein and Paul Rowan have 
moved up to circulation-director and 
circulation-manager respectively. 

- 


Henry Obermeyer says to tell Tes- 
sie O’Paque that a man is ill-féted 
if he gets ptomaine poisoning after 
a lobster dinner. 


According to the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin’s “Not Too Seriously” column, 
what the New Year’s Eve celebrant 
said to the hostess who handed him 
his third highball was: “You bring 
out the tipsy in me!” 


Lee Hats dipped a toe in the water 
with “telLEEgram.” Maybe they'll 
take the plunge with “HandsomeLEE 
designed, fashionabLEE styled,’ and 
so on, indefiniteLEE. 

e 


One of those Jittle bulldozers, I 
suppose, would be a bull-calf-dozer. 
* 


Come to think of it, a “rocket” en- 
gine sounds better for an automobile 
than for a boat. 


Maybe it will take the T-men to 
straighten out the coffee situation. 


Apropos of nothing, I am moved 
to say that coke is a “carbon” copy 
of coal. 

. 


Through a calendar for 1950, I 
learn of a sign in a Missouri bank 
which rates added circulation: “The 
worst place in the world to live is 
just beyond your income.” Washing- 
ton papers please copy. 


Another quoteworthy line from the 
same source, attributed to David 
Starr Jordan, is: ‘““The world turns 
aside to let a man pass, who knows 
where he is going.” 


Did anybody ever find out what 
really made the March Hare mad? 


I haven’t seen Rough-on-Rats ad- 
vertised in many a year. Its slogan 
was: “They die outside.” It gave 
birth to a bit of doggerel: 

Little Willie, worst of brats, 
Took a dose of Rough-on-Rats. 


Papa said when Mama cried: 
“Never mind. He’ll die outside.” 


Back from Bermuda, Jack Lutz 
gets a few things off his sea-chest: 
“Seen on Chestnut Street — man 
carrying sign reading, ‘Be sure your 
sins will find you out.’ Why help 
them do it?” . . . “Over the radio, 
a washing - powder commercial says 
the product will wash clothes whiter 
than white, ‘even if dried inside.’ I 
like mine dried both sides!” .. . 
“Have you noticed the persistence of 
the Hollywoodese, ‘Aren’t I? No 
King—no King’s English!’ 


We have “Adams Hats” and 
“Adams Clothes,’ so why doesn’t 
somebody named “Adams” sell 
apples? Think of the publicity the 
very name “Adams Apples” would 
get! 


“Could Henry VIII have had 
stomach-ulcer pains?,’ asks a patent- 
medicine advertiser. This is a fine 
time to bring that up! 


In The American Magazine, Vic- 
tor Borge revealed his most successful 
anti-Nazi joke. He admonished his 
audience to stop calling the Nazis 
“dogs.” “Observe,” he said, “that a 
Nazi always lifts his arm!” 
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it’s ready to put up with a touch. That means more 
point-of-sale advertising up . . . less waste. And Mystik 
gets the best spots . . . cash registers, counter tops 


and fronts, store doors, or right on your product. 


Print your ad on “‘self-stik”” Mystik and 


There’s nothing else like genuine, patented Myst1K. 
It prints or lithographs beautifully in colors, die-cuts 
to all shapes and sizes, is flexible and really sticks. 


And it gets your message up! 


FREE—Write for samples and new book, 
“39 Ways To Use Mystik.” Also idea book on 
cardboard and other displays of every kind. 


Self-Stik 
Point-of-Sale 
Advertising 


CHICAGO 
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Gor complete _in- 
formation about 
Home Owners’ Cata- 
logs see the Con- 
sumer Magazine 
Section of Standard 
Rate & Data Service 
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Cg YW lhe Gea bars beat... 
why don’t you help us spend our money?” 


Gadzooks and Daniel Starch! You can’t afford to snub 


home-planners in the rich “owner-occupy” mar- 
ket. They are information-hungry because they 
have the /ast word about the building materials, 
equipment, appliances and home furnishings for 
their new, custom-built homes. 


Daniel Starch found that, without Home Owners’ 
Catalogs, you can expect only 35% of these 
profitable prospects of yours to have buying in- 
formation available at the time buying decisions 
are made. Another eye-widening fact Starch dis- 


‘ covered: 97% of the families he recently inter- 


viewed kept their Home Owners’ Catalogs at 
their fingertips throughout the planning and 
building stages and long after. 

Get the full story of Dr. Starch’s findings and you'll 


have some mighty helpful guidance for your 1950 
sales plans. Write to Dept.Q, 


Home Cunts 


CATALOGS 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y 


F. W. Dodge Corporation's 


Consumer Catalog Distribution Service 


Clever name for Maico hearine 
device: ‘‘Hear Rings.” 


HEADLINE PARADE 

Spaeth Ship.—Subhead in “Th, 
New Yorker.” 

How to go through life with te: 
fingets.—Mutual of Omaha. 

Letter-Perfect — IBM Electri 
Typewriter. 

I was nearly nuts with fiery itch 
—D.D.D. Prescription. 

How to be a flop as a host.— 
Canada Dry Water. 


Peruvian bark is doubtless worsé 
than its bite. 


On television, I heard Faye Emer- 
son nominate Eleanor Roosevelt as 
“the woman of the half-century.” 
Then she hopped down to Mexico 
and filed for a “quickie” divorce from 
Elliott. She had to draw the line 
somewhere. 


Those new glasses of Senator Taft 
are rose-colored on his re-election. 


Dobbs Hats are not above the 
lowly play-on-words. Witness their 
“Guild Edge” model. 


= 

Triscuit says you see it with “the 

very best people.” Just who “the 

very best people” may be is open to 
fruitless debate. 
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Two months later, I still “hate to 
see that evening Sun go down.” 


NIT—‘‘You say the ice-man never 
tried to make a pass?” 
wit—“Yeah; he didn’t like her 
frigid air.” 
to 


Topflight Tape Co., York, Pa., 
says something that is especially true 
these days of the super market: “All 
advertising succeeds or fails at point- 
of-purchase.”’ 


Bellows Whisky is doubtless some- 
thine to blow about. 


Reading the column’s prediction 
that R. H. Macy would probably 
amend its well-known slogan to “It’s 
smart to be thrifty in 1950,” R. E. 
West, s.m. of Kalamazoo’s Checker 
Cab Mfg. Corp., sends me an an- 
nouncement his agency, Jaquay Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, prepared for use 
at the Chicago American Taxicab 
Show back there in November. 
Theme of the Checker Cab: ‘““Thrifty 
for ’Fifty.” Fare enough! (The 
spelling is deliberate. ) 
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“If you were going to be away from home for a 
month, what papers . . . would you have saved for 
you so that you could read them when you got back?" 


Wisc. Agricul- 


Farm 


Publication A ie sam 30.6% 
on B So Mee 22.4% 

~~ Cc we 14.0% 

eit D ae 13.4% 


wrist & Former i 42.77, 


FARMER IS 


sa plow |t 


“Which of all the papers and magazines that carry 
farm and homemaking information would you 
choose if you could take only one?”’ 


Wisc. Agricul- 


turist & Farmer Sa 27.0% 


~~ A Ea 12.1 % 
Saint B U 1.4% 
A Cc 8.0% 
ativan D 6.5% 


AMERICA’S DAIRYLAND...a rich and ready 
Farm Market for your 1950 Sales Campaign! 


The answers to the above questions from an 
advertising agency survey reveal WHY Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturist and Farmer is such a likely 
medium for your advertising. Wisconsin’s poten- 
tial as a market-place for your goods and services 
is revealed in U. S. Bureau of the Census figures: 
For example, average Wisconsin Agriculturist 
farmers have five times the dairy income of the 


average U. S. farmer, 35% more income from 
all farm products than the U. S. average. Here’s 
a farm market that’s rich and ready for SELL- 
ING. Meet America’s greatest dairymen the easy 
way—through the advertising columns of Wis- 
consin Agriculturist and Farmer, the farm paper 
that reaches 9 out of every 10 of Wisconsin’s 
best farm families. 


LOCAL COVERAGE ON A STATEWIDE BASIS 


In Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer, Wisconsin farmers and 
their homemakers read about 
themselves and people like them- 
selves. The editors know that a 
great deal of local news is equally 
interesting throughout the state. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist is published 


- 


exclusively for Wisconsin people. 
It talks their language, knows their 
business, helps them with their 
problems. You can concentrate 
your advertising in the one farm 
publication that concentrates its 
attention on the people you want 
to talk to in Wisconsin. 


1 griculturis 


Yay 


YOUR 
SALES MEETINGS! 


Why run the risk of putting your 
sales force to sleep . . . when you 
can so easily and economically in- 
still in them renewed enthusiasm for 
your plans and products? 

Your presentations can be dra- 
matically and forcefully effective 
through the use of film. 

Let the William J. Ganz Com- 
pany breathe life into the material 
for your next sales meeting. 

We are prepared to work 24 
hours a day—and guarantee delivery, 
on time—even on extremely short 
notice! 


WILLIAM J. GANZ 


COMPANY 


40 East 49th Street, N. Y., N. Y. 
Eldorado 5-1443 


THRIFTY 


The rich-looking, popular Prince 
Knife as illustrated is a smart, practical, 
eye-catching gift. Your name, product 
or dealer’s name imprinted in gold on 
the colorful plastic handle bridges the 
gap between personal contacts. 

The King Kut Line covers a wide 
range of price levels... fits any budget 
—yes, even starting from pennies. 


Call your Specialty 
Jobber or use your 
company letter- 
head to request back of 
complete cata- knife will 
log and free carry 
sample, three 
lines. 


Activator, either in- 
side or out carries two 
lines of advertising copy; 


Unsinger-AP Corp. * Toledo 1, Ohio 
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CONGRESS 


&> The House Small Business Com- 
mittee soon will start open hearings 
investigating Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The Committee is FTC’s 
great champion on Capitol Hill; its 
chairman, Rep. Patman, sponsored 
the law from which the Commission 
gets the bulk of its big cases. So, such 
a probe is bound to be interesting. 
Small Business Committee’s point of 
view is that FTC is too timid; that 
monopolies multiply while it sleeps. 
One of the things Patman will 
look into is who writes FTC letters 
and statements of policy. Is policy 
made by the Commission or by its 
lawyers and economists? Interest- 
ingly, Acting Chairman Lowell 
Mason, backed by Commissioners 
Carson and Mead, has recently de- 
cided that the Commission itself 
should take hold. Policy-making staff 
members are being put in their places. 
The impression of those who watch 
FTC from the outside is that staff- 
made opinions and policy generally 
have followed precisely the attitude of 
the Small Business Committee. For 
example, it was the top lawyers who 
for years pressed the campaign against 
freight absorption. It is generally 
taken for granted that Corwin Ed- 
wards, staff economist, is the chief 
proponent within FTC of ceilings on 
the size of companies. So, it is being 
asked whether Patman’s investigation, 
at least on this detail, will backfire. 


®> The tax hearings reached their 
highest point of intensity when ex- 
cises were taken up. The National 
Committee for Repeal of Wartime 
Taxes put up a strong case for getting 
rid of all wartime excises. However, 
the disposition of Congressmen seemed 
to be to pick and choose. 


> The Senate is generally expected 
to pass a bill raising postal rates, fol- 
lowing the action already taken in 
the House. No serious opposition has 
been evident. There were two amend- 
ments favoring those doing business 
with the farm areas. A cut in the 
weight of parcel post packages was 
eliminated for rural routes so that the 
big mail order houses are affected less 
than was first expected. Also, the rise 
in second class mail was eliminated 
for agricultural publications. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


> The Commission just held a series 
of hearings on whether to fix a maxi- 
mum quantity of rubber tires on 
which discounts may be based. The 
Commission proposed carload lots; 
the independents pressing for such a 
rule, however, prefer that the quan- 
tity relate to annual purchases. Some 
of the independents buy in carloads. 

The arguments for a maximum dis- 
count asserted, in general, that inde- 
pendent dealers were being driven out 
of business by oil companies, mail 
order houses, etc. 

The counter argument, as put forth 
for instance by Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Inc., was that such a 
trend is a mere statistical appearance, 
not an actuality. A concern is rated 
as an independent tire dealer if tires 
comprise its main line. However, 
dealers have been taking on side-lines 
—appliances, etc.—which, statistical- 
ly, take them out of the dealer rank, 
even though they do as much tire 
business as before. It was also claimed 
that the mail order houses and oil 
companies perform various whole- 
ments, i.e., freight absorption, pro- 
motion, etc., that entitle them to 
bigger discounts. 


> The Commission must decide also 
whether to accept a proposed agree- 
ment on charging freight in steel ship- 
ments, i.e., freight absorption pro- 
vided that individual buyers are al- 
lowed to take title FOB mill. Judg- 
ing by Commissioners’ questions, it 
looked like a two-against-two deci- 
sion: Mason and Mead vs. Carson 
and Ayres. If the agreement is not 
sanctioned, the basing point bill is 
more likely to pass in Congress. 


CENSUS 


> The Advertising Council throug) 
March and early April is helping to 
promote cooperation with the Bur- 
eau’s population enumerators. Par- 
ticularly, it will tell people, throug’: 
advertising, that what they say 5 
confidential, stressing that the glar- 
ingly nosey questions may be ar- 
swered, like those on a tax form, by 
mail to Washington. The key slogan 
is “Be Sure You Count in the 
Census.” 
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Results are fine! We'll be advertising in The Des Moines 
Sunday Register again next week! 


Maybe mailmen don’t appreciate The Des Moines Sunday 
Register, but advertisers surely do. 
No wonder—for single handed it delivers all Iowa with 
family coverage ranging from 50% to saturation in 82 of 
Iowa’s 99 counties—and nowhere else does it have less 
than 25%! Only nine other cities have Sunday papers that 
can match its 500,000 circulation. 
What a market Iowa is! 5 billion dollars a year are spent 
by Iowa families. It’s an urban market that outspends 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Boston or Cleveland. It’s America’s 
very best farm market. 
It’s a market you shouldn’t miss—and won’t when you PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 
reach 7 out of 10 of Iowa’s buying families in The Des MARKET RANKING AMONG 
Moines Sunday Register. Milline rate only $1.63! AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 


ABC Circulation September 30, 1949: 
Daily, 363,066—Sunday, 520,338 
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Did you meet anybody you know? 


. can’t get enough local news . . 
the newspaper until every last item—about friends, acquaintances, 
business, social, religious, educational activities—has been read. 


STRANGERS IN THEIR OWN COMMUNITIES 


You read your newspaper today . . 


. scanned reports from world 
capitals . 


.- news of Truman, Stalin, John L. Lewis, Joe DiMaggio, 
Bing Crosby. 


Developments in Washington, London, Moscow, interest every- 
one, but unless your newspaper gives something more, it leaves 
you a stranger in your own community. 


Reader interest . . . like charity ... begins at home . . . is sparked 
to its brightest, steadiest glow by news of hometown happenings. 
The average newspaper reader . . 


. the person who buys your 
product . . 


. is loath to lay down 


Can you think of a more profitable medium for your advertising 
than a newspaper filled with round-the-clock happenings in the 
reader's own intimate world? Localnews markets offer you this 
key to greater sales volume at low cost. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


NEW 


YORK 


BOSTON . 


SYRACUSE . 


DETROIT 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 
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> While the population count goes 
on, there will be no new surveys 
either by Census or other agencies, 
Continuous surveys, like the Reserve 
Board’s poll of consumer attitudes, 
naturally go ahead. Windup of the 
Census count will set off whatever rv- 
search is now being held in check. 


®> The Bureau has just published a 
sample survey, “Marital Fertilit:, 
April, 1949,” which you can get by 
writing Census, mentioning the tit'e 
and “Series P-20, No. 27.” 

What is measured is not the mere 
rise in births but births per thousand 
married couples. There was a gain of 
23% since 1940. There were in- 
creases of 36% in urban and 22% in 
rural non-farm territory, mostly 


| suburb. The suburban rise is partly 


accounted for by those who quit the 


-city as children came. 


Note that much present marketing 
is geared to the one or two child 
family—the predominance of single 
and two bedroom apartments, for 
instance, with furniture adopted to 
that size. A change in the fertility 
rate creates new demand. 


COMMERCE 


> A new Commerce pamphlet, “The 
Furniture Industry and its Potential 
Market,” indirectly shows a lapse in 
the 1948 Business Census. There is a 
table showing percentage distribution 
of manufacturers sales—in 1939. No 
similar collection of data, says the 
text, was taken in 1948. 

The pamphlet shows that there is 
a huge potential market—new resi- 
dential construction, rising popula- 
tion, much money around, but hints 
that furniture salesmen haven’t been 
sufficiently aggressive. What home 


doesn’t need at least one new piece’ 
And don’t TV habits require new, 
and different furniture? The pam- 
phlet is available at 15 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


> Civil Aeronautics Administratio: 
has fixed its policy with respect to th 
kind of airports it will finance ii 
different cities. A new pamphlet de 
scribing it has been published. Writ: 
to CAA asking for “Community Ai: 
port Requirements.” 


RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORP. 


> The income statements of RFC 
on synthetic rubber operations show 
that freight expense is partly ab 
sorbed. Agency officials say, moreove! 
that they could probably operate at 

profit if work were done in one plan‘ 
instead of in scattered plants. 
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As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending March 1, 1949 


MORE POWER TO SALES EXECUTIVES 


Thomas McCabe was a sales-minded President when he 
headed the highly successful Scott Paper Company. Now 
for the past two years in a job where he studies what is 
the best economic medicine for the entire nation—as 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve System—he says it is 
MORE AND BETTER SELLING. 


Unfortunately, his off-the-record and off-the-cuff talk 
before the Society of Business Magazine Editors may not 
be quoted directly, but Mr. McCabe first pointed out that 
gcialistic and communistic governments do not stem from 
the leftists in any nation, but instead are created by those 
at the far right who offer no constructive solution for the 
social wrongs and lack of opportunity suffered by the 
masses. A constant betterment in the average man’s stand- 
ard of living will preserve the democratic and the free 
enterprise systems, and SELLING is the great creator and 
provider of better things for more people. 


When asked about the economic outlook he expressed 
general optimism about the first half of the year. As for 


the second half: 


1. It can be very good if companies become more sales- 


minded. 


2. During the war and early post-war years the production 
man was in the ascendancy. 


3. The head of sales should be given greater authority 
today, and the emphasis of the entire business should be 
more on sales than production, since the latter problem 
in most companies is far the easier to solve. 


4. The slogan of every business should be, “The Consumer 
Is King.” 


From observations of current expenditures for adver- 
tising and sales promotion—when measured against the 
magnitude of the job we face of maintaining high em- 
ployment and constantly raising living standards—the 
werage company management is not now sufficiently 
sales-minded as to insure or even predict a second half 
which will be as good as the first half is likely to be. 


Mr. McCabe’s ideas on the place of selling in any com- 
pany are closely allied with those of Alexander R. Heron, 
Vice President of Crown-Zellerbach Corporation. He is 
going up and down the Pacific Coast preaching the doc- 
trine that all business is seiling. 


“o company produces a product merely to accumulate 
stores of that product; no company keeps records or raises 
cap! al or employs people or purchases material—just to be 
doing those things. All of these activities are directed 
toward the distribution of a product to a customer, at a 
reasonable profit which, in turn, permits the entire cycle 
to t« repeated. 


NCRMAL SELFISHNESS 


_ >it. A. W. Zelomek makes a seemingly sound observa- 
tion in a recent letter: 
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“Human failings are never limited to any one group or 
class. The farmer wants high prices for his product, but 
he resents controls. The worker wants high wages, but 
he would like to be able to buy a low-priced automobile. 
The businessman wants Government to stay out of busi- 
ness, but will accept a loan from RFC... 


“A prominent economist recently published a book, in 
which he carefully documented his conviction that a 
planned economy could not work. The basic tool of all 
economic planning for utilization of a nation’s resources is 
price comparisons; price comparisons are meaningless 
unless prices are free to move; but the controls that accom- 
pany planning destroy the free movement of prices. 


“An easier thesis to defend is that a planned economy 
cannot work with any lasting degree of efficiency as long 
as voters are free to vote. For effective planning will 
sometimes hurt this group or that for the benefit of the 
whole. And no group that is strong at the polls will put 
up with that, not as long as it is free to vote it down.” 


LEAD IN THE SEAT 


This is housecleaning time for many organizations, and 
Don Mitchell, president of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., described recently the vacuum-cleaning job being 
done in his own company. He said: 
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“Like all other departments, our sales department has 
undergone a good housecleaning. Records of all personnel 
have been studied and those who slipped badly under 
competitive conditions have been replaced unless there 
were reasons why a better job could not be expected. At 
the same time, the records of all distributors were studied 
and where performance was unsatisfactory, the outlets 
were discontinued .. . 


“At the same time, new distributors were added where 
strengthening of local position was needed. In many in- 
stances new types of distributors were added to extend 
coverage to new markets and to find ways of reaching 
certain classes of users more quickly and more efficiently. 
It was felt that the company’s own sales force, as well as 
its outlets, needed to have some of the well-known ‘lead 
in the seat’ removed .. . 


“The process of rebuilding and retraining has been go- 
ing on for a long time. In fact, in one of the divisions, 
more salesmen, both company men and distributors’ men, 
have gone through the sales training course at the factory 
this year than in any previous year. 


“Where formerly sales did all of its own hiring, it now 
is relying heavily on the industrial relations department 
for help and guidance in the selection of new personnel in 
order to minimize errors in selection. 


‘All planning for market coverage is still the responsi- 
bility of the sales department, but it has to sell its plan 
to the rest of the company so that it is accepted by the 
gang. Instead of relieving sales of any part of its responsi- 
bility to produce, this method, on the contrary, puts sales 
on the spot every minute because all the other depart- 
ments know the goal and have a stake in the outcome.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS 


A board chairman who came up from the sales ranks, 


of a chapter in a book called “Responsibilities of Busines 
Leadership,” Harvard University Press, 1948. In hj 
chapter Clarence Francis summarized management’s r. 
sponsibility to the public when he said, “Today mog 
managements in fact operate as trustees in recognitioy 
of the claims of employes, investors, consumers and th 
Government. The task is to keep these forces in balane 
and to see that each one gets its fair share. 


“There must be at the bottom a wi// to make busines 
work in the public interest.” 


To this my friend Wroe Alderson appends the conm- 
ment that “the genius of our system consists in placing 
on a profit-making basis in one decade the ideas which 
were social objectives in the preceding one. The maker 
of mass consumption goods and even low-priced luxury 
items are profiting now from a development which some 
say was a social objective, others that it merely happened 
that way because of pressing need for increasingly higher 
public revenue. We refer to the fact today that incomes 
are more evenly distributed than ever before. As Business 
W eek sees it, “A sort of special revolution has occurred 
over the last 10 years. High taxes have trimmed down 
big incomes where saving is heaviest. Rising wages have 
given relatively more money to the lower brackets to do 
the most spending.” 


AU REVOIR FOR A MONTH 


Your editor, along with some of America’s top sales 
executives (See news story, page 62 this issue) is sailing 
on the Queen Mary, March 3, for a month in England. 
He hopes to have some interesting things to report about 
British sales executives and the way they operate. 


Philip Salisbury 


Clarence Francis of General Foods Corp., is the author Editor 
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The Business Trend for January 1950 remained stable at 225. 
Minor changes in the components offset gach other completely. 
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A sharp decrease in Business Spending in February indicetes @ 
drop in the Business Trend to about 216 points. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Can Kaiser-Frazer Come Back? 


spy LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Sales have dropped sharply and profits disappeared. RFC 
loans, stockholder suits spread negative publicity. But with 


new leaders and policies, three new lines of cars, ‘quality 
dealer’ program, $6,200,000 advertising campaign, young- 
est maker intends to sell 200,000 motor cars in 1950. 


“The Priceless Franchise.’ 

The words stood forth boldly above 
the long gold curtains that concealed 
the stage in a converted airplane 
hangar. Dealers and prospective deal- 
ers and their wives, who had come 
from all over the country to this 
drafty theater on Willow Run airport 
to see what they would have to sell in 
1950, read them and wondered. Some 
of them laughed. 

Motor car selling was getting 
tougher, and dealers of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. were finding it toughest of all. 
Each of them had his own private 
array of evidence to show that long- 
entrenched manufacturers who had 
been trying for four years to hang 
Henry Kaiser, were moving in for 
the kill. 

The industry turned out a record 
5,500,000 cars in 1949. But Kaiser- 
Frazer’s sales plummeted from 181,- 
000 in 1948 to 58,000. Its earnings 
fell from about $19 million in 1947 
to $10 million in 1948, and to a large 
but still undisclosed loss in 1949. For 
the last 70 days of 1949 the big Wil- 
low Run plant lay idle. After a brief 
January resumption, it closed again 
until mid-March. 

The dealer organization had 
shrunk from a peak of 4,700 to 3,000. 
_ And dealer morale was reduced 
turther by conflict between the Kaiser 
and Frazer groups in the company; 
by a dozen different lawsuits by stock- 
holders and others to oust the Kaisers 
trom control; by threats of Con- 
gressional probing into the $44,400,- 
000 borrowed from RFC to put K-F 
back on its feet; by the paralyzing 
spread of rumors. 

Yet, whatever the going value of 
the franchise, a great many people 
had paid plenty for it. Dealers and 
dist ‘butors had invested $200 million 
on faith in Henry Kaiser’s “miracles.” 
Forty thousand stockholders had dug 
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up $55 million; 47,000 suppliers and 
their employes depended on K-F as a 
customer. The 400,000 motorists who 
had bought these cars held their own 
franchise in continued service and re- 
sale value. And Uncle Sam’s loans to 
this young company averaged out to 
about $1 for every family in the 
country. 

Big, buckeye Henry John Kaiser 
has wrought most of his miracles in 
the seven years since he turned 60. 
He has faith in his group’s ability to 
perform more of them. It was he who 
coined the phrase “The Priceless 
Franchise.” 

Much of Henry’s faith rests on the 
slender shoulders of his 40-year-old 
son Edgar, president of _K-F—who 
does his miracles the hard way. To 
Edgar they are compounded of imag- 
ination, leadship, and especially of 
sweat. 

Edgar thought he had a big job 
when, at 32, he bossed 90,000 men 
in his father’s Seattle shipyards. But 
| 

Addressing the audience at Willow 
Run, Edgar Kaiser spoke of “events 
that stay with you” —in his case, four: 
“My wedding, the birth of our first 
child, the launching of our first ship 
. .. and now this presentation of our 
1951 line.” 

In 10 days last fall, with Walter P. 


ON COVER: Trying out Kaiser- 
Frazer's new "Name" car for size, at 
dealer showing at Willow Run, are 
(I. to r.) John Hallett, vice-president 
and general manager; Stephen A. 
Girard, general sales manager; 
Walter P. de Martini, vice-president 
in charge of sales; Edgar F. Kaiser, 
president, and Michael Miller, v.p. 
and executive assistant to the young 
president. 


de Martini, vice-president for sales, 
he had covered the country by plane 
to reconvert dealers with advance in- 
formation about the new cars. To the 
many “infected by doubting Thom- 
ases” he said: ““You’re going to know 
these new cars if we have to bring 
everyone of you to Willow Run and 
keep you there.” 

De Martini opened “The Priceless 
Franchise” program by saying: “This 
day is a turning point in the lives of 
all of us.” 

Until then K-F could offer only 
two lines of cars, Kaisers and Frazers 
—all of them four-door sedans. 

But now it was introducing three 
completely new lines in 21 different 
models—Frazers, Kaisers and the 
new “Name” car, which is expected 
to be priced below Chevrolet, Ford 
and Plymouth. This car is being 
named by 500,000 people in a $200,- 
000 contest. 

The 21 models include four- and 
two-door, standard and de luxe, util- 
ity car and convertibles. Both Frazers 
and Kaisers will offer General Mo- 
tors’ Hydra-Matic drive as optional. 

“Your opportunity for sales,” de 
Martini told the dealers, “is more 
than tripled.” 


It Figures 


He explained that of 50 million 
families in the country, 35 million 
with incomes of more than $2,000 
will constitute the “car buying public 
for 1950.” 

“They won’t buy a single, solitary 
car. But they will be sold 4,500,000 
new cars.” This averages one for 
every eight of the 35 million families. 

At factory delivered prices, he esti- 
mated that cars selling from $1,000 
to $1,750 will get 53%, or 2,385,- 
000; $1,750-$2,500 cars, 42% or 1,- 
890,000, and $2,500-and-up, 5%, or 
225,000. 

Until now K-F prices have started 
at about $1,900—which gave them 
considerably less than half of the total 
target. 

But this year, while competitive 
dealers may shoot for 5 to 53% of 
the new car market, Walter empha- 
sized, K-F dealers will be the only 
ones with a “100% potential.” 

(He failed to mention that Chrys- 
ler Corp. dealers, all of whom handle 
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Plymouth and one higher-priced line, 
tap more than 53% of the market.) 

Because two used cars will be sold 
for every new car, he saw K-F deal- 
ers’ opportunity as “three of every 
eight families” in the $2,000-and-up 
brackets. But “the number of sales 
you make depends directly upon the 
number of contacts you and your 
salesmen make. In 1949, seven out of 
10 new car buyers bought their cars 
from the first salesman who went out 
and contacted them.” 

While the average motor car dealer 
employs four salesmen, the average 
K-F dealer has only one: “You must 
have at least the combined number of 
salesmen as have Chrysler line deal- 
ers in your area.’ 

At first the audience sat on its 
hands. But enthusiasm began to 
mount when the dealers heard: of 
market potentials, and saw the new 
cars, and when Edgar Kaiser told 
them that their discounts will be 
“fully competitive—or better.” 

The current K-F dealer discount 
average of 21'%4% is the lowest in 
the industry. Competition averages 
24. SM learned unofficially that the 
new discounts may be 25% on Kaisers 
and Frazers and 24 on the low-price 
“Name” car. 

Several speakers told of the years 
of faith and planning and building 


and testing that have gone into these 
Cars. 


Faith Rampant 


Sometimes the Kaisers demonstrate 
their faith in strange ways. If their 
competitors don’t hang them, they 
may kill themselves in cars or planes 
or speedboats. Henry tries never to 
travel less than 70 miles an hour. 
Edgar recently proved the new cars’ 
“Truline” steering by driving alone 
across a four-foot-wide ditch at 75 
mph. Then, on request of a Life pho- 
tographer, he returned through it at 
50... in the right side of the front 
seat, and with his hands off the steer- 
ing wheel. 

; The curtain rose to reveal a green 
Kaiser de luxe coupe. The audience 
cheered. Then, as other new Kaisers 
and Frazers appeared on a turntable 
or were driven around it, Stephen 
Girard, new general manager of sales, 
described them. 

While other manufacturers con- 
tinued to “adapt old bodies to new 
chassis, and vice versa,” he said, the 
Kaiser-Frazer cars were “new all 
over designed and engineered 
together.” 

Among the features which Girard 
pointed out are: “Supersonic” 115- 
horsepower engines; windshields 


tipped back 511% degrees for more 
vision and less wind resistance; steer- 
ing which permits “you to take a 
curve 20 miles an hour faster than in 
any other car”; over 50% greater 
brake life; 2,500 miles to a quart of 
oil; 18-foot turning radius . . . De- 
spite a low 22.7-inch center of gravity 
“road clearance is a half-inch more 
than the industry. You don’t step 
down to get into them.” 

The climax was the presentation of 
the lower-price “Name” cars—the 
“people’s cars” which Henry Kaiser 
first promised five years ago. Edgar 
returned to introduce them. 

The car looks to be about the size 
of the Studebaker Champion, and 
larger than the new experimental 
$1,000 Nash “N XI.” It will not be a 
$1,000 car. Probably it will sell for 
$1,300 or $1,400. It will weigh a 
half-ton less than a Ford or Chevro- 
let, but K-F promises higher power- 
to-weight ratios. Gasoline consump- 
tion will be 35 to 40 miles to a gallon. 
The car will be offered with four- 
and six-cylinder Willys-Overland en- 
gines, in two- and four-door models, 
both standard and de luxe. 

Like the Nash “NXI” (which, 
however, would be two-door and two- 
passenger) the “Name” car has no 
separate luggage compartment. But to 
dramatize the space behind the seats, 
the five men who rode in the first car 
took from it 16 larger and smaller 
pieces. 

Edgar warned: “Don’t call it a 
small car. It’s a low-price car.” 

Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. is now 
judging entries in the “Name the 
Car” contest. In April, when the new 
Kaisers and Frazers have reached 
dealers’ floors, newspaper advertise- 
ments will tell contestants to see their 
local K-F dealer for names of the 
winners. 


Strangely enough, the dealers t 
whom SM talked seemed happie; 
about the new Kaisers and Frazer 
than about the “Name” cars. Thi 
may have been due to the absence q 
yet of price tags and specifications fo; 
them ... The new Frazers probabh; 
will sell for about the same, th 
Kaisers for the same or less thay 
last year. 

The Frazers won’t go into produc. 
tion until March 17, the Kaiser 
March 31, and the “Name” cars 
June 30. Yet Walter de Martini told 
SM he expected to sell 200,000 units 
in 1950. Of these 125,000 would be 
Kaisers, 50,000 ““Name”’ cars, 25,000 
Frazers. 

This was one of six announcement 
meetings for a total of 5,654 distribu- 
tors, dealers, dealer prospects and 
others held by K-F in the hangar over 
a 10-day period. Our attendance was 
1,200. 

Our audience was treated to a 
string of surprises. 

One was the appearance, although 
scheduled, of an executive of United 
Automobile Workers—Bard Young. 

He declined to “promise no more 
labor troubles at Kaiser-Frazer.” But 
he said “‘we’ve reached the stage that, 
when we do have a problem, we sit 
down together over it. The chances 
are we'll work it out.” 

Young cracked at Chrysler, which 
“forced 89,000 to strike last week on 
an issue (pensions) we settled with 
K-F three months ago.” 

Number of unauthorized strikes at 
K-F, he said, fell from 22 in 1948 
to six in 1949, “and there’ve been 
none at all since June.” He told the 
dealers that the factory workers will 
build the cars, “if you’ll sell them.” 

Another speaker—unscheduled — 
was Joseph M. Frazer. Although 
continuing as a $75,000-a-year “con- 


NEW WARES—Dealers at Willow Run showings give thorough once-over to K-F's 
is expected to sell at 


new low-priced “Name” car. 


about $1,200. 
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sul:ant,”’ Frazer was replaced as 
K-'’s president last year by Edgar 
Ka ser. Since then the Kaiser group 
hz 
b 


controlled the board and_ all 
ranches of operations—including 
salvs, advertising and public relations, 
whch had been Frazer’s special 
p! nce. 

he “official” reason why Frazer 
stepped down from the presidency is 
that he could not meet his share of 
the guaranty of the RFC loans. 

But between Kaiserites and Frazer- 
ites today little love is said to be lost. 
Some Frazerites are reported to have 
backed campaigns and suits to send 
the Kaiser group back to the West 
Coast to build dams and ships. Some 
Kaiserites charge the Frazer group 
with pricing the early cars “out of 
the market,” with signing dealers 
promiscuously, and wasting money on 
ill-advised advertising and public re- 
lations efforts . . . They even wish 
they could drop the name Frazer from 
the corporation and from one of its 
cars. 

But from long executive experience 
with Chrysler, Willys-Overland and 
Graham-Paige, Joe Frazer and his 
associates brought to the new com- 
pany sorely needed knowledge of mo- 
tor car production, financing and 
sales, and wide dealer acquaintance. 

Edgar introduced the plump, 
dapper, white-haired veteran as “Joe, 
my friend, who has been my adviser.” 


Frazer Finds Them "Hot" 


Frazer called the cars “the hottest 
line any dealer body ever had.” He 
suggested the slogan: “Hotter than a 
depot stove.” 

Around the sides of the hangar had 
been installed just-out models of all 
competitive cars. The K-F offerings 
did not suffer by contrast . . . but 
they had the advantage of spotlight 
positions. 

The dealers did not hear about new 
advertising and dealer relations poli- 
cies and programs. 

Advertising plans still were not 
completed. Although the “Frazer” 
avency, Morris F. Swaney, Inc., was 
dropped last spring, the K-F people 
for a time seemed hardly happier in 
their choice of William H. Wein- 
t-aub & Co. for the whole account. 
Weintraub had moved into the K-F 
setup with a special campaign in 
Southern California in 1948, and got 
tore of the account when the com- 
piny sponsored Walter Winchell on 
e ABC network last year. 

Rumors have persisted that another 
xency may be named, at least for 
the new “Name” cars. In New York 
February 10, however, the Wein- 
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traub agency showed its proposed pro- 
gram for the full line, and Edgar 
Kaiser bought it. The campaign is 
based on the theme that the cars are 
“customer designed.” 

On the basis of a 200,000-car vol- 
ume, $6,200,000 would be spent to 
advertise K-F cars in 1950, Burton 
F. Durkee, advertising manager, told 
SM. Dealers will contribute $40 per 
Frazer, $30 per Kaiser, and probably 
$20 for each of the lower-price cars, 
and K-F will spend $2,500,000 on its 
own. Eighty per cent of the $6,200,- 
000 will be local advertising, with 
about $4,500,000 ‘“commissionable”’ 
through the agency. Magazine adver- 
tising is scheduled to start in 
March. 

K-F recently launched a news com- 
mentator series on six “‘labor-liberal- 
consumer co-op” stations in large 
cities. 

The company has lost a lot of 
dealers, but under a new “Quality 
Dealer” program it is also dropping 
many of them. 


MIRACLE MAN—It was Henry J. 


Kaiser who coined "The Priceless 


convinced that 
America’s motorists and K-F dealers 


Franchise." He's 


haven't seen anything on the roads yet. 


FLYING MOTOR MAN—Kaiser- 
Frazer's president, Edgar F. Kaiser, 
covered nation in 10 days by plane 
to give dealers advance information 
on three new K-F lines in 21 models. 


In the five months between the 
first showing of K-F cars, before 
185,000 people at New York’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in January 1946, and 
the start of production in the former 
bomber plant at Willow Run, dealers 
were signed up in droves. Long-pull 
qualifications were subordinated to 
the need of getting all possible sales 
contacts with a car-hungry public. 
As distributors were appointed, they 
picked dealers. 

By October 1948 K-F had 4,100 
dealers. With the “quantity” com- 
plex still prevailing, it then set out 
to get through distributors enough 
dealers to “match Chevrolet.” Chevvy 
has 7,200. 

Dean B. Wartchow, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, told SM fervent- 
ly: “Thank God, we never made it!” 

The quantity peak came in January 
1949, when K-F had 4,699 dealers 
and 137 distributors . . . By January 
27, 1950, the dealer group had been 
cut to 2,919 and distributors to 86. 

With de Martini’s appointment as 
sales vice-president, last summer, the 
“quality” group took over. Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates, research firm, 
was hired to determine the nation- 
wide market potential, and how many 
—or how few—dealers would be 
needed to shoot at it. 

The findings, combined with K-F’s 
own data, Wartchow said, showed 
that with “1,615 dealers we could 
aim at 90.9% of it.” 

Between October 21 and December 
22 he and Paul Atwood, a Stewart, 
Dougall partner, went out and 
studied situations, area by area, with 


each of K-F’s 20 regional managers. 
Then they brought back findings and 
recommendations and recapped them. 

Dealers are being kept, or replaced, 
in areas where the company “must” 
have them. They are being retained 
where “justified by current perform- 
ance.”’ But all must meet quotas. 

Local potentials, of course, vary 
widely. So quotas are broken down 
into three grades: “A” dealers must 
take 81 or more new cars yearly; 
“B” dealers, 41 to 80; “C,” 12 to 40. 

In addition to the basic 1,615, K-F 
will retain or appoint, primarily for 
service and parts, some 700 dealers 
on the main highways across the wide- 
open spaces. These also will divide the 
remaining 9.1% of the U. S. new 
car potential. 

At this writing the company lacks 
468 of the basic 1,615. In such large 
markets as Newark and Onmiaha, for 
example, it hasn’t a single dealer. But 
that situation is being remedied. 

Dealer standards have been lifted, 
but K-F’s sales heads don’t expect to 
achieve: perfection overnight. Execu- 
tion of the “quality” plan is kept 
flexible. Quite a lot of dealers con- 
tinue “on probation.” 

In the 80-county Minneapolis sales 
area, for instance, it was decided to 
drop 14 dealers, replace three, retain 
43, and retain on trial 23. 

Instead of by distributors, dealers 
are now being chosen by K-F regional 
managers, subject to approval by Wil- 
low Run. There, dealer franchises 
must be cleared by three departments: 
Credit, market research and analysis, 
and business management. 

More distributors also may be 
dropped, or replaced. 

Also, in a few areas where cars 
and parts can be shipped readily, some 
dealers are now being served direct 
by the factory. This may be‘a straw 
in the wind... 


A 10,000 family community 


7000 make over $2000 
875 will buy a new car 
1750 will buy a used car 


2625 car deals will be made 


YOUR PART OF THEM DEPENDS ON 


WHAT PERCENTAGE YOU CONTACT 


HOME TOWN OPPORTUNITY—Translated to an average community of 10,000 
families, dealers learn that 875 families will buy a new car this year and there 
will be two used car deals for every new car sold. Total deals thus will be 2,525. 


The wind at Willow Run, in fact, 
is full of straws ... The cars may be 
sold on a 30-day or 1,000-mile free 
trial basis And if that causes 
complications with the car-purchase 
finance companies, Henry J. may 
emulate General Motors by launching 
his own finance company... 

A new “Open Point Portfolio” 
gives regional managers detailed in- 
formation on picking and launching 
new dealers in open territories. 

Although 300 prospective dealers 
saw the recent new model showings, 
new dealers are not being signed en 
masse. The quality dealer plan is 
based on individual selection; on fac- 
tory control, and on more factory 
help and guidance. 

In the portfolio K-F emphasizes 
that “adequate representation is vital. 
The best man in any territory is the 
only man we can afford to have as a 
Kaiser-Frazer dealer.” 

Among 23 requisites cited are ade- 
quate capital ; management ability and 


U. S. MARKET OPPORTUNITY—With cars in three price ranges, K-F tells its 
dealers that their 1950 target is all 4,500,000 families—or one out of eight of 
the 35,000,000 families above the $2,000-income bracket—who will buy new cars. 


MARKET COVERAGE & NEW CAR PROSPECTS 


CHEVROLET GLASS 


CADILLAC CLASS 


1 out of 14 aaaaaaa 


tout of 9 Meena 


sales aggressiveness; ambition, repu- 
tation, attitude; suitable facilities; 
adequate stocks; effective manpower; 
proper identification; willingness to 
cooperate ; desire to build a business. 

Managers are told how to evaluate 
a market; how to locate, investigate, 
select and sell ‘‘the one best prospect,” 
and how to help him to get started 
as a Kaiser-Frazer dealer. 

In a detailed analysis of a dozen 
types of prospects, the “best,’’ or most 
logical, prospects—on the basis of 11 
“desirable qualities’ —are present 
competitive new car dealers. Next in 
order come used car dealers, truck or 
tractor dealers, auto parts dealers, and 
appliance dealers or other merchants. 
New car salesmen are ranked rela- 
tively low as prospective dealers, 
due to lack of capital and facilities. 

One section of the portfolio an- 
swers questions and objections which 
prospective dealers and others may 
raise about K-F. 

If asked, “I hear you are canceling 
dealers. Why are you appointing a 
new dealer here?” the regional man- 
ager replies, in part: “To insure 
public acceptance of its products and 
development of its dealer body, 
Kaiser-Frazer is replacing inadequate 
representation with quality dealers.” 

Objection: “The dealer who was 
here before lost money.” 

Answer, in part: “Failures are du: 
largely to lack of capital, manag 
ment, or personal difficulties.” 

Objection: “Kaiser-Frazer is a new 
company.” 

K-F agrees. It started with all new 
equipment, with no “old-fashioned 
tools and dies,” and in a “modern 
plant layout.” 

The portfolio omits it, but in addi- 
tion to operating the largest motor car 
factory, K-F is experimenting wit! 
(Continued on page 117) 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


ii Management brings to its readers in this issue a 
four-part presentation, by two practical psychologists, of 


one of today's great social and economic problems. Dr. 
McMurry's article is teamed with a 3-part discussion by 
Dr. James F. Bender, who reports on what sales executives 
say about alcoholism as a management problem, what re- 
search has learned about alcoholism, and what managers 
can do about alcoholism. Dr. Bender's article begins on 
page 70. Please see also the editor's note on page 42. 


Can We Save the Man Who 
A Victim of Alcoholism ? 


BY ROBERT N. McMURRY ~* Robert N. McMurry & Co. 


The answer: Sometimes we can. The first step in attempt- 


ing to salvage the executive or the salesman who can no 
longer control his urge to drink, is to understand the 
nature of alcoholism. In this article Dr. McMurry shows 


that alcoholism is usually associated with frustration. 


Bob Morgan is a tall, handsome 
man who looks as successful and as 
distinguished as a big banker in a 
movie. Some time ago, however, on 
the morning after his forty-fourth 
birthday, Mr. Morgan woke up in a 
dingy room of a creepy hotel in the 
city where he lives. He did not know 
how he had gotten there; he remem- 
bered only that he and two other men 
from the office had gone to a bar af- 
ter work for a birthday drink. 

He felt miserable. His head 

-emed too heavy to lift from the pil- 
low. He had to ponder—somewhat 
confusedly—just what moves to make 
‘o get out of bed. Also, as usual after 
a spell of hard drinking, he was full 

f remorse. Would his wife forgive 

im this time? His employer? Be- 

ore he could face either of them, he 
lecided, he would have to have a 
irink to relax his taut nerves. 

It was three more days before he 
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arrived home—by way of the alco- 
holic ward of a hospital. It was for- 
tunate that his city had a hospital 
with an alcoholic ward. 

This is a story which is as.common 
as a weather report and is repeating 
itself thousands of times daily 
throughout the United States. Alco- 
holism is a major problem, both eco- 
nomically and socially. 

According to a_ recent survey’, 
65% of the adult population of the 
United States (those over 21 years 
of age) drink alcoholic beverages. Of 
these, more than one-half use distilled 
spirits (although not exclusively). 
Seventeen percent of the population 
characterize themselves as “regular” 
drinkers. Put in another way, three 
or more drinks per week and 48% 
as “occasional” drinkers. Put in an- 
other way, on the assumption that 
there are roughly 100,000,000 persons 
of drinking age, 65,000,000 use alco- 


holic beverages, 17,000,000 of them 
regularly. Of these latter, 5,000,000 
are chronic or excessive drinkers and 
roughly 600,000-750,000 are alco- 
holics. 

The economic cost runs to a bil- 
lion dollars a year, perhaps more. 
One authority, Benson Y. Landis, 
lists among the bills chargeable to al- 
holism in one year: potential wage 
losses, $432,000,000; crime, $188,- 
000,000 ; accidents, $89,000,000 ; hos- 
pital and medical care, $31,000,000 ; 
maintenance of drunken persons in lo- 
cal jails, $25,000,000. Other heavy 
costs — such as those involved in 
broken homes, the dulling of keen 
minds, and the warping of pleasant 
personalities—cannot be reckoned. 

Our own researches as manage- 
ment consultants indicate that exces- 
sive drinking is a particular problem 
in sales and executive work. More 
than three-quarters of these men 
drink, more than one-fourth regu- 
larly, at least 5% are chronic or ex- 
cessive drinkers, and 1% or more are 
either actual or immediately potential 
alcoholics. 

The true alcoholic, as distinct from 
the chronic drinker, may be defined 
as the person “who, after taking the 


*Conducted for Rutgers University by 
the national Opinion Research Center of 
the University of Denver. 
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About These Articles: 


Alcoholism among sales department personnel—execu- 
tives or salesmen—is something like a case of insanity in 
the family: People generally avoid talking about it. 


A sales manager with a force of 200 men may not have 
more than one or two cases of alcoholism to deal with in 
a year's time, but those cases may add more gray hairs to 
his head, and cause him more sleepless nights, than the 
workaday personal problems of 40 normal salesmen. Be- 
cause a number of sales executives commented to the 
editors, within the space of a few weeks, on some current 
struggle they were having with a man whose whole future 
was in jeopardy because of apparent inability to stop 
drinking, Sales Management felt that it might render 
a service to its readers by making a study of alcoholism 
especially as related to men in the selling environment. 


We therefore put two practical psychologists to work: 
Dr. James F. Bender and Dr. Robert McMurry, both of 
whom are well known to SM readers through previous 
articles contributed to these pages. The men worked 


first drink, is unable to stop’’ and 
“whose drinking interferes with his 
normal living.”’ Sales and executive 
work is especially prone to develop 


independently of each other. There are few areas of 
disagreement between their findings; their separate com- 
ments in the areas, in which they are in almost complete 
agreement, complement each other significantly. 


SM's study, apparently, could not have been move 
timely. On January 6 The New York Times reported, in 
an exclusive feature, how many big industries “have 
broken through the silence and the shame surrounding 
alcoholism" and are now doing pioneer work in establish- 
ing medical and psychiatric programs to rehabilitate 
employes afflicted by alcoholism. Included among these 
firms are Consolidated Edison Co.; E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours; Eastman Kodak Co.; Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co.; American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Alllis- 
Chalmers Co.; General Motors Corp.; Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, and Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Co. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 


ences may be very punishing. All of 
these are conditions which can lead 
to excessive drinking. 


His reports to the home office took 
on a morose note, and when he dis- 
covered that his sales territory had 


alcoholics because of its nature. The 
executive is likely to be under almost 
constant pressure. He may have little 
or no opportunity to relax. His whole 
existence may be a succession of frus- 
trations and crises in the course of 
which his tensions may become un- 
bearable. Alcohol can easily. become 
the quickest and easiest way to escape 
them. 

The same is true to a marked de- 
gree with the salesman. His hours 
may be long and irregular. He may 
be under great and continued tension 
when making his presentations and in 
attempting to close his sales. His 
work may necessitate unusual physical 
activity: in walking and climbing 
Stairs or in making demonstrations, 
with consequent fatigue. As with the 
executive, the salesman is subject to 
constant and continuing disappoint- 
ments, frustrations and rebuffs. He 
is regularly in the subordinate, pe- 
titioning position as far as the pros- 
pect is concerned. In consequence, he 
is often at the latter’s mercy. He 
must accept rudeness and discourtesy 
with a smile. He must take rejection 
in his stride. After all, he cannot ex- 
pect to close all of his sales. If he is 
prone to self-doubt and criticism or 
ready discouragement, these experi- 
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One man, 33 years old, had been 
with his company for nine years. He 
had worked up to be assistant to the 
purchasing department head who was 
a kindly old man. The younger as- 
sistant liked his work, but learned 
that some of the salesmen who sold 
him items earned considerably more 
that he did. He finally decided to 
ask for a transfer to his own sales 
department. 

The transfer was finally approved 
and he underwent a three-month in- 
doctrination and training period. 
Thereafter he was sent out on the 
road. 


No One to Advise 


Accustomed to seeking advice from 
his department head, he felt ill at 
ease when his sales routine didn’t 
work and no one was around to ad- 
vise on adaptations. While he 
thought he had a small degree of suc- 
cess in his first months, he found that 
the home office regarded his perfor- 
mance as below standard. Pressing 
harder, he took to worrying so that 
he often lost old company customers 
because their needs had changed and 
he had no instructions on how to cope 
with these changes. 


been cut down, he became frantic. 
He began to feel that his company 
had turned him loose without suf- 
ficient instruction or guidance, and 
whenever he had a particularly bad 
day he would buy a bottle and drink 
until bedtime. 

In about eight months he was 
drinking morning and noon also, and 
his sales record was pitiful. After 
three more months, his company let 
him go. On his final morning, he 
cried when he said goodbye to his 
old boss in the purchasing department. 

In addition, sales work may neces- 
sitate “entertaining” which offers 
further opportunity and temptation to 
drink. Furthermore, few salesmen 
work under close supervision. Man 
are absent from home for long 
periods. If the individual lacks the 
capacity for self-discipline, it is eas 
for him to slip into bad drinking hab 
its. Often because of the lack of close 
contact between the man and his su 
periors, he may become a full-fledge« 
alcoholic before his addiction is recog 
nized. 

The magnitude and seriousness 0 
the problem of alcoholism is no 
always apparent to management. 
First, because not all addicts ar 
recognized as such: This is becaus: 
some drink only periodically wit! 
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perio's of sobriety between bouts. In 
other instances, the bout can be con- 
ceale| under the guise of “illness.” 
Secon |, the effects of alcohol addic- 
tion on the employe’s efficiency and 
that of his associates is not always 
clearly evident. It is not an item 
which can be specifically delineated 
on the company profit and loss state- 
ment. Nevertheless, these losses can 
be very real. There is the cost of re- 
placing the employe while he is ab- 
sent. (On the average he will be out 
22 davs per year. Furthermore, he is 
more than usually prone to legitimate 
illness. ) 

There is also the reduction in his 
job productivity while he is suffering 
fom a “hang-over”’ or is totally pre- 
occupied with his anticipation of his 
next drink. Then there is the cost 
of the time of his associates and su- 
priors in “covering up” for him, 
“straightening him out” during or af- 
ter a bout, getting him out of trouble 
or repairing damage which he has 
done while intoxicated. Even less 
readily measured, but equally costly, 
is the damage to company prestige 
which the individual may inflict. An 
example of this latter is the instance 
in which a besotted executive play- 
fully pinched the posterior of the wife 
of the president of a major customer 
at a company party. Such episodes 
are difficult to live down. 


Maladjusted Personalities 


Most of the alcoholics encountered 
in sales and executive work are mal- 
adjusted personalities. —They may not 
be readily recognized as such, but they 
are either emotionally immature or 
have passed to the next stage and are 
full-blown neurotics. Alcoholism is 
only one of several ways in which 
these maladjustments may manifest 
themselves. Other and more common 
ways in which these same maladjust- 
ments may manifest themselves in- 
clude a variety of escape mechanisms: 
flights into phantasy (schizoid be- 
havior), flights into illness (hypo- 
chondria), literal flights from the 
problem (amnesia and fugues), or 
flights into such tension-relieving re- 
sponses as gluttony, chain smoking, 
nail biting, or excessive gum chewing, 
nibbling, ete. 

Alcoholism is fundamentally a mal- 
adjusted (neurotic) device by means 
of which the individual attempts to 
escape from his problems. 

Alcohol is popular since: 


|. It makes the drinker feel better 


temporarily because it is a quickly 
convertible source of food energy 


(es, ecially useful when he _ is 
fatizued). 
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2. It causes the world of reality 
and its problems to become blurred, 
distant and indistinct, and correspond- 
ingly unimportant. 


3. It relaxes his conscience restric- 
tions, permitting him to gratify with- 
out guilt or anxiety many of his 
primitive and childish impulses to at- 
tract attention, to feel sorry for him- 


self. 


4. It enables him to believe that 
he really is what he would like to 
believe himself to be but is not: 
strong, resolute and equal to any 
problem. 


Alcoholism: Why? 


The use of alcohol as a means of 
dealing with problems is typically im- 
mature and neurotic because it never 
can provide a real and effective solu- 
tion to those problems. 


Alcoholism is not confined to the 
stupid and the uneducated. Quite the 
contrary, it is equally, if not more, 
prevalent among college graduates. 
The problem is not one of intelligence 
or education, but of personality make- 
up. With monotonous regularity the 
alcoholic salesman or executive, when 
studied carefully, is found to be basic- 
ally weak and insecure. He is not 
aware of his weakness or insecurity; 
it is well covered up, but it exists 
nevertheless. Many, although not 
necessarily all, will be found to have 
been over-protected while children. 
They were the youngest or only chil- 
dren, were sickly while growing up, 
or were raised by over-indulgent par- 
ents. They never had occasion to 
learn to be self-reliant or to cope 
with reality. 

Because of superior intelligence or 
unusual talents, they have been suc- 
cessful in their work—up to a point. 
That point is the stage in their up- 
ward progress when they must, for 
the first time, begin to accept real 
responsibility. As long as they have 
been protected in their work and the 
demands of reality have not been 
pressing, they have had little trouble. 
It is when they are expected to become 
adult and take responsibilities on the 
job or in the home or are faced with 
some critical problem that they begin 
to break. (In this connection, it is 
significant that many top executives 
who have become alcoholic did not 
begin to drink excessively until their 
responsibilities became heavy.) 

Where the individual is basically 
weak and insecure, his responsibili- 
ties and their attendant problems in- 
duce a state of panic in him. His 
pride may make him blind to the ex- 
tent of his weakness, but nothing can 


protect him from the panic which the 
situation engenders in him. His 
anxieties become unbearable. At this 
point something happens. He may 
take to drinking excessively or he may 
develop some other neurotic symptom 
(hypochondria, hysteria, amnesia, 
etc.) or more commonly, a “conver- 
sion” symptom—either ulcers or hy- 
pertension. Actually, alcoholism is a 
relatively infrequent manifestation 
compared to these other conditions, 
but its psychic roots are the same. 

One of the crack salesmen of an 
office equipment manufacturer was 
promoted to the sales manager’s job 
when the department head died. The 
president of the company, a hard- 
driving man, had himself picked this 
salesman for promotion. 

The post-war shortage was still on 
and the new sales manager’s job was 
one mainly of allocating finished 
goods rather than pushing sales. The 


(Continued on page 64) 


Dr. Robert N. McMurry 


PRACTICAL ANSWERS FOR THORNY 
QUESTIONS: Dr. Robert N. McMurry 
is a psychologist, marketing man and 
statistician. He's a member of the pro- 
fessional associations in these fields. His 
Robert N. McMurry & Co. is consultant 
to a wide range of concerns producing 
consumer and industrial goods. Dr. Mc- 
Murry is one of the pioneers in the pat- 
terned interview procedures. 
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GLEESOME FOURSOME .... and why not? This quar- 
tet of agency gals have reached the pinnacle of career woman 
success—they’re all new vice-presidents. And their agency is 
the fabled McCann-Erickson, Inc. The lucky ones are: at 
right, Alberta Hays and Margot Sherman; at left, Florence 
Richards and Mrs. Dorothy B. McCann. Mrs. McCann has 
spent practically her entire business life with the agency, first 


as copy writer, then account executive. She originated and 
produced the “Dr. Christian” radio show. Alberta Hays 
(Mrs. Hoyt at home) began as a secretary, graduated to 
copy writing, describes herself as a good, practical cook. 
Florence Richards studied design and interior decoration, 
came with the agency in the days when it was the H. K. 
McCann Co. Margot Sherman, mother of two, is the wife 
of a lawyer, a member of the religious education committee of 
her church, a member of the New York Fashion Group. 


Theyre in the News 


By Harry Woodward, Jr. 


HE SOLD THE FIRST BUS .... in the South! Which makes J. V. 
Doll a pioneer, though he doesn’t /ook like a pioneer at all. And 
although he began with the automotive field when it was a mere 
stripling, he’s been away from it for 20 years—not too far away. For 
he has been manager of the Texas Company’s National Sales Division 

. . and gas and oil do go into trucks and buses. Now he’s coming 
home again—joining Mack-International Motor Truck Corporation 
as vice-president. The affable Mr. Doll will coordinate fleet truck 
and bus sales and will serve as special assistant to H. W. Dodge, 
executive vice-president. Mr. Doll came out of the first world war 
(He was a Major.) and joined White Motor Company as a salesman 
in Atlanta. That was where he pulled off his envied bus-selling coup. 
Later he organized and headed White’s National Sales Department. 
And even while he was with Texas he kept his heart in the right place 
—he was a director of the National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators. But he’s back in the driver’s seat now. 
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“SHE IS NOT... SHE'S MY MOMMY!" . . . said Catherine 
Finerty’s youngest—age six—when his older brother told him that 
the woman of the house was now a vice-president. And that’s the way 
“Mommy” wants to keep it. However, she’s the first woman v-p in 
the history of Anderson, Davis & Platte, Inc., the NYC agency. She’s 
been with them two years, this tall, brown-haired Californian, who’s 
also the wife of a famous constitutional lawyer. Before that she was 
a divisional advertising manager at R. H. Macy’s, and had served as 
advertising manager and co-ordinator of publicity for Helena Rubin- 
stein. After she graduated from Pomona College she worked for the 
Dictionary of American Biography and U. S. Tariff Commission, 
doing historical research. Not until she was 30, and Macy’s prevailed 
upon her, did she come anywhere near the advertising business. Macy’s 
transferred her from Books to Advertising because she could spell 
better than she could add. She’s active with the Home Fashions 
League, acts as chief-cook-and-bottle-washer at home in Hewlett, L. I. 


NOTHING COULD BE SWEETSER .... but another Sweetser. And here 
you have the Sweetser clan’s double-threat, Jess W., (left) and George T. 
(for Ted), brothers extraordinaire, who’ve been making news with their 
activities. At the moment both of them have brand new jobs. Jess has been 
named assistant to the president, in charge of sales and contract administration 
of The Glenn L. Martin Co. Until he grabbed off this plum he was advertis- 
ing director of Esquire. But he had been with Curtiss-Wright Corp. during 
the early days of the war and served as director of public relations and adver- 
tising at corporation headquarters. So he hasn’t exactly got his head in the 
clouds in his new post. Brother George is also an Esquire grad. For them he 
invented “The Bold Look” in men’s wear. He was formerly its publisher, no 
less. Now he is taking over at Huyler’s, where he will be vice-president in 
charge of sales. Before Esquire he was president of his own advertising agency 
and before that he had built up a tidy background of important sales manage- 
ment work. Friends of the two say that if people expect Jess to live in Balti- 
more and Ted in New York someone had better perfect telephone TV! 


Union Men Join Employers in 
“Know Your Industry” Program 


Study courses are offered in three California cities under 


a setup sponsored jointly by driver-salesmen's unions, 
the California Dairy Industry Advisory Board, and dairy 
industry firms. It's the groundwork for a continuing project. 


Management and labor in the Cali- 
fornia dairy distribution industry are 
collaborating on an educational pro- 
gram to make dairy employes, pre- 
dominantly driver-salesmen, more 
efficient. The program is significant 
for several reasons: 

1. It represents recognition of the 
fact that management and labor have 
a common goal. Edward J. Dennis, 
president of Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union, Local 226 (AFL) which has 
spoken for driver-salesmen for 40 
years, praised the course as providing 
a foundation for better working op- 
portunities and more jobs if more 
dairy products are sold. 

2. The school system in three Cali- 
fornia cities provides teaching tools 
and guidance. Content of courses was 
determined by labor and employers 
(through the Union and the Cali- 


fornia Dairy Industry Advisory 
Board). Instruction is in charge of 
men actively engaged in the industry, 
each one an authority in his field. 

3. Participation is voluntary, yet 
enthusiasm is so great that enrollment 
in the first series of courses far ex- 
ceeded expectations. In San Francisco 
the original meeting place had to be 
changed to a much larger one as 
registrations by driver-salesmen, plant 
workers, and sales executives piled up. 

4. The school department issues a 
Certificate of Proficiency to those 
who complete 10 of the 12 lectures. 

Courses are offered in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Oakland. 
Official title of the courses is: “In- 
troduction to the Fundamentals of 
Processing and Distributing Dairy 
Products.” Courses in the three cities 
are identical in that: 


TEAMWORK: Orville D. Adams, (left) assistant superinten- 
dent of San Francisco schools, reports 408 dairy piant 
employes present on opening night for the new dairy in- 
dustry educational course. His colleagues from the planning 
committee: Edward J. Dennis, (center) president, Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, and J. F. Jensen, district manager, 
Golden State Co., Ltd. (right). 


1. Tuition is free. 

2. Sessions are two hours lori. one 
lesson a week. 

3. Men actively engaged in the in. 
dustry give the lectures. 

4. Films are used at most lectures, 

5. The introductory meeting sched- 
ules three speakers representing lead- 
ers in labor, industry and education 
to set the tone for the course. 

6. The closing meeting schedules 
three speakers, representing the same 
three sponsoring groups, to sum up 
and evaluate the series. 

7. Topics are the same (except in 
Oakland where adaptation was made 
to fit the subjects into six lessons) 
but variation results from individual 
differences in teaching personnel. 
Variations in the program among the 
three cities are minor. 

The purpose of the course, explains 
Richard J. Werner, head of the Cali- 
fornia Dairy Industry Advisory 
Board, is to broaden knowledge of 
the dairy industry among those who 
work in it. “This is planned to be a 
complete introductory course and to 
serve as preparation for specialized 
courses planned for the future.” 

At the first session the course is 
introduced with a general outline, 
followed by a film titled “Miracle of 
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Cn January 1, 1945, it was 668,000 


In June, 1949, it was 800,000 


Now it’s well over 


WIN 


ATE TT’ Stockholders 


No other stock is so widely held by so many people. About one family in every 50 


in this country now owns American Telephone and Telegraph Company stock 


Sus last month the number of stock- 
holders of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company reached a 


record high of 900,000 and it’s still 


growing. 


This is an increase of over 100,000 
in eight months. The big gain is due 
not only to completion of the first 
offering of stock to employees under 
the Employee Stock Plan but to con- 
tinued public buying. 


The people who own the Bell Tele- 
phone business come from all walks 
of life in every section of the country. 
Most of them are small stockholders. 
280,000 own five shares or less. More 
than half are women. 


Over 150,000 telephone employees 
are now stockholders. In the next 


year or so many thousands more will 
complete payments on stock under 
the Employee Stock Plan. 


A significant fact is that more than 
350,000 A. T. & T. stockholders have 
been stockholders for ten years or 
longer. Their A. T. & T. dividend has 
come along regularly, in good times 
and bad. 


They bought the stock “for keeps” 
because of their long-term confidence 
in the business and their belief that 
regulatory bodies will provide ade- 
quate rates for service so that they 
may receive a fair and stable return 
on their investment. 


It’s the widespread confidence of 
investors that helps make possible the 
good telephone service you get today. 


BELL 


EVERY TIME YOU TELEPHONE you share 
the benefits of the stockholders’ in- 
vestments. It’s their dollars that build, 
expand and improve the best tele- 
phone system in the world for you to 


use at low cost. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM § 


Milk.” Session by session, here is 
what is studied: 


Economics of Dairying: Importance 
of the milk industry, supply areas, 
consumption and distribution, labor 
factors, and government. Film: “Cali- 
fornia in the Century of the Pacific.” 


Bureau of Milk Control: Reasons 
for price control. History of the 
Bureau, its organization, functions 
and methods of control. Charts and 
graphs provide visual aid. 


Production of Milk on the Farm: 
Farm sanitation requirements, care 
and management, cattle breeds, milk 
transportation, and uses for milk. 


Film: “Golden State Brings You 
Milk.” 


Processing of Market Milk and 
Cream: Receiving operations, process- 
ing milk and cream, filling and load- 
ing, care of plant equipment. Film: 


“Milk Parade.” 


Productions of Grade A Milk and 
Cream Products: Laboratory func- 
tions, quality control, types of con- 
tainers, manufacture of by-products. 


Film: “Cheese Album.” 


Manufacture of Ice Cream: Ice 
cream mix and ingredients, freezing, 
packaging, hardening, and quality 
control. Film: “America’s Favorite.” 


Dairy Engineering Practices: Pur- 
poses of heating and refrigeration 
equipment, its operation and care. 
Film: “Cherry-Burrell film showing 
individual operation of equipment.” 


Sale and Distribution of Whole- 
sale Milk: Type of outlet, products, 
cost of delivery, equipment, market 
conditions and trends, distributors, 
sanitation, and sales organization. 
Film: “Admirals in the Making”— 
nutrition background (filmed in co- 
operation with the Navy at An- 
napolis). 


Sale and Distribution of Retail 
Milk, and Nutritive Properties of 
Milk: Products, personnel, equipment, 
regulations, delivery cost, and mer- 
chandising aids. Food value of dairy 
products. Film: “By Jupiter”—cour- 
tesy in business life. 


Sale and Distribution of Ice Cream 
—Types of Ice Cream: Types of 
frozen dairy products and packaging, 
outlets, delivery and equipment, sales 
organization, refrigeration, fair trade 
practices. Film: “Whenever You 
Eat” —dairy products nutrition back- 
ground. 
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Your Place in the Dairy Industry: 
Scope of the industry, parts played 
by employes, unions, and manage- 
ment. Objectives and accomplish- 
ments of the educational program. 
Presentation of certificates to stu- 
dents completing the course. 

Each session features, in addition to 
the lecture and the visual aid, student 
participation through a question and 
answer period. 

People in the industry, including 
labor leaders and management men, 
believe that the enthusiasm which the 
program has generated is _ because 
there is nothing ready-made about it, 
or imposed from “above.” It is true 
that the germ of the idea originated 
with a management man, but it has 
become a collective project of labor 
and management. 


The Philadelphia Course 


Mark A. Mathews, with the Car- 
nation Co., Los Angeles, told his 
chief, A. M. Ghormley, about a 
course which had been running for 
six years in Philadelphia. Called 
“Dairy Technology,” it was given at 
Temple University for a tuition fee 
of $22. It grew out of a class which 
F. B. Baldwin, Baldwin Dairies, 
Inc., Philadelphia, conducted for his 
own employes. The University took 
it over with broadened scope and the 
teachers, aided by Mr. Baldwin, were 
university instructors. 

Carnation’s Mr. Ghormley began 
to mull it over as a possible project 
for the California Dairy Industry Ad- 
visory Board, discussing it with the 
Education Committee. The Commit- 
tee took it to the Board members who 
suggested a combined sponsorship by 
labor, industry, and education. The 
Board’s manager, Richard J. Werner, 
an educator earlier in his career, dis- 
cussed it with Roy E. Simpson, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
who in turn approached Einar O. 
Mohn, international representative, 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. Mr. Mohn liked it and called 
on AFL Teamsters’ Union leaders in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Oakland for their views and coopera- 
tion. 

Joint meetings were held with rep- 
resentatives from the unions, indus- 
try, and heads of state and local 
adult educational programs. A plan 
for the proposed course emerged. The 
unions voted “Yes.’’ Committees, co- 
ordinators and lecturers worked to- 
gether to plan individual courses in 
each city. 

The city school systems in Cali- 
fornia have fine adult educational 
services which were drawn on. The 
Dairy Advisory Board members acted 


as liaison officers between the three 
sponsoring agencies in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, and as clearing 
house operators on all arrangements, 
School personnel arranged for meet- 
ing rooms, film showings, roll calls, 
certificates of completion, and all de- 
tails connected with school facilities, 
The Dairy Advisory Board provided 
the research for lectures, schedules for 
films, forms for circular letters, an- 
nouncements and promotion of th 
course. 

Publicizing the course and enlisting 
the interest of. employes in the indus- 
try was undertaken jointly by man- 
agement and the union. Expensive 
promotion was not necessary. During 
the month previous to the start of the 
course, the Dairy Advisory Board ad- 
dressed a form letter to dairy opera- 
tors in the area, announcing the facts 
of the course and soliciting their aid 
in stimulating their employes to par- 
ticipate. Employers were supplied 
with cartoon-type posters for bulletin 
boards, an outline of the program, 
enrollment forms for employes who 
could not be reached by the drivers’ 
union, (ice cream truck drivers, office 
employes, refrigeration and garage 
men, all of whom were invited). 
Where indicated, publicity material 
for company bulletins or house or- 
gans was supplied. Large dairy plants 
were urged to have department man- 
agers put in charge of groups to notify 
employes of the course, answer ques- 
tions and collect enrollment slips. 


Union's Responsibility 


The union used the same posters 
on its bulletin boards and was re- 
sponsible for mailing a letter to each 
of its driver-salesmen, together with 
a return enrollment card and a sched- 
ule of the course. Union meetings 
gave out information on the program. 
Coercion was not used. As Union 
President Dennis puts it: “We told 
them it was not compulsory, but it 
would be beneficial, that a man should 
know his job—the complete story. We 
told him he was entitled to see the 
complete picture, where his work fits 
into the industry, and how it helps 
him. We showed him that the bette: 
qualified a man is, the better the 
remuneration he earns. We have to 
negotiate with the employers each 
year. When business declines, they 
are not as willing to pay good wages. 
The more dairy products are sold, 
the more and better jobs. The course 
is to this end: Through education, a 
better return to the man and to his 
employer.” 

Before the courses were started. 
421 had sent in written registrations. 
The majority were members of the 
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Where can you find the time to do 
a Better Sales Job? 


Some sales executives must feel like the farmer who, 
when offered a book on “BETTER FARMING,” said, ‘Heck, 


| haven’t time to farm as well as | know how now!” 


So maybe there’s some merit in the thought that the busy 
sales executive might be able to get better results out of the 
time he’s got by putting the practitioners of “Ditch-Dig- 


sine” Advertising on his team... 


because “Ditch-Digging” Advertising procedures can help 
him two ways: first, help him with his chore of sales analy- 
sis: second, produce advertising that does so much of the 
telling in selling that his salesmen can use more of their 


costly time for closing. 
Like this: 

1. \\Ve review all the specifying and buying influences, in- 
cluding those who are hard for your salesmen to reach. 


(If they aren’t known, we help you unearth them.) 


2. We find out the viewpoints, prejudices, and confusions 


that cloak your product in the minds of your customers 
and prospects. (Not just, “Like: [] Dislike: [1] Check 
one.” We find out why your customers and prospects 


feel as they do.) 


3. Then. and only then, we set out to determine what to say, 
to whom, and how often, to improve the viewpoints and 


reduce the confusions that obstruct low-cost selling. 


4. We select the best tools for saying various parts of what 
needs to be said (booklets, magazines, newspapers, di- 
rect mail, radio, or any other mechanical means of 
transmitting ideas or information speedily and at low 


cost)—then say it. 


This agency is equipped to work with any Sales Executive 
who wants to do a hard-selling job with dispatch and econ- 
omy. We can get going fast—and with the least possible 
drain on your time. If you'd like to discuss how “Ditch- 
Digging” Advertising works to boost sales for any product 


that’s worth its price, just let us know where and when. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


@ ‘DITCH-DIGGING’ 


ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’*’ 
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Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, but a 
representative group from depart- 
ments of the plants was included. 
Sales executives from many dairies 
sat in and several enrolled for the 
entire series of lectures. More regis- 
trations continued to come in for the 
San Francisco course after it started. 
Initial attendance was more than 
400, despite a stormy night. 

Enthusiasm was built up equally 
well for the Los Angeles and Oak- 
land courses, neither of which had 
started as this was written. 


Executives of dairy distribution 
firms are happy about the program 
and are looking at the benefits in 
broad terms. 

Don Hogue, a sales executive with 
the Carnation Company’s Oakland 
office and president of the Alameda 
County Milk Dealers’ Association, re- 
ports: “I consider the courses a 
progressive step in employer-employe 
relations. Unions, schools and the 
dairy industry should be congratu- 
lated on making this educational pro- 
gram possible.” 


WMBD gives you a greater share 
of the audience than all other 
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George Christopher, who heads 
Christopher Dairy Farms in Sap 
Francisco, is for it because it give 
his salesmen a broader and more jp. 
telligent grasp of their jobs. “Ip. 
formed men make better salesmen,” 
He believes that it is a gain for plan; 
employes and those responsible fo; 
selling and distribution to participate 
in discussion of one another’s prob. 
lems. 

J. F. Jensen, district manager of 
Golden State Co., Ltd., San Fran. 
cisco, who speaks for employers on the 
San Francisco Sponsoring Committee, 
sees the program as preparing the men 
in the field to more effectively sell the 
consuming public on advantages of 
all dairy products, “thereby building 
a healthier race and helping to stabil- 
ize our vast dairy economy.” 


Goal of Program 


What stands out about the pro- 
gram is mainly this: Industry-wide, 
throughout the entire state, labor and 
management are recognizing (1) that 
they have a common interest in sell- 
ing their industry and its products 
to the consumer; (2) that they can 
collaborate with enthusiasm on a plan 
for doing that selling job better. 

The program now under way is 
intended as groundwork for a con- 
tinuing project. The Dairy Advisory 
Board’s Mr. Werner says that spon- 
soring groups hope “these _ pilot 
courses will give rise to specialized 
courses in dairy techniques in_ the 
fall,”’ adding that schools have labora- 
tory and other facilities which can be 
used. 


OOPS! 


Not quite so much Whoosh! 

The headline in SALES MAN@GE- 
MENT, Feb. 1, p. 74, reported: 
“Whoosh! and Inhiston Sales I eap 
to $5,000,000 a Month.” This shculd 
have referred to estimated industry 
sales, not just Inhiston alone. To 
Union Pharmaceutical Co., “Inhi:ton 
sales are good, but not five milion 
dollars a month.” 
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New Beechcraft Increased Faster-action Increased, faster 
propeller take-off horsepower landing gear flap travel 
New upholstery Three new Four new New exterior 
combinations map pockets arm rests paint design 


Soros 
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New instrument Safety-type New radio Access door 
panel design control wheel with VHF channels for oil rer J 


It has no equal in performance, speed, economy, strength, safety, style and comfort! 


The new B35 Beechcraft Bonanza exceeds all promises level! New operating conveniences and luxury appoint- 
for a speed-with-economy plane that’s roomy, comfort- ments plus scores of refinements call for a personal 
able and easy to fly! New performance features at mod- inspection because there’s room here to show only a 
erate horsepower add to its versatility and safety, hold few. See it! Get all the facts! You'll agree this greater- 
operating and maintenance costs at a business economy than-ever Beechcraft Bonanza is a better-than-ever value! 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 
Get all the facts! There are hundreds more — about Fuel economy, 9.5 gph 
the extra advantages of the new Model B35 Beechcraft 
Bonanza. Check with your nearest Beechcraft distribu- 


tor or dealer, or write for complete information on your 
company letterhead to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita, Kansas. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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“Father” of Super Markets Tells Why 


He Champions National Brands 


Based on an interview by Dwight L. Bicknell with 


WILLIAM H. ALBERS © President, Albers Super Markets, Inc. 


W. H. Albers had little faith in private labels. So, in the 
depths of the depression he launched his own chain of mar- 
kets and began to push big names. His policy has paid off 
to the tune of a $47,000,000 volume through 56 outlets. 


Strictly speaking, this “battle” in 
a vital phase of merchandising is more 
of a contest in the survival of the 
fittest. The competition for the con- 
sumer’s food dollar is so keen, and 
the selectivity of the housewife in 
shopping for groceries is so highly de- 
veloped, that super market operators 
must take advantage of every means 
of maintaining volume, quality of 
product and at the same time create 
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and maintain in the consumer the Seehety Wael Foods pk Bees Peasy” pull / 
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dous amount of promotion and adver- $ iad “ See hee Sw er 2s 2 


tising carried on in behalf of nation- 
ally advertised brands of foods in 
chains and super markets? 


2 ‘eure 


Speaks from Experience 


William H. Albers, president of 
Albers Super Markets, Inc., with 


NAMES MAKE COPY: Albers advertising reflects Albers sales policy. 
Note the headline. In this full-page advertisement from the Cincinnati 
Times-Star three big names get top billing: Stokely, Del Monte, Libby. 


headquarters in Cincinnati, which has 
56 outlets in Southern Ohio and 
Northern Kentucky, speaks from par- 
ticularly rich experience in expressing 
the above ideas. Beginning as a sales- 
man in his father’s grocery store in 
1898, he has been a “grocery man” 
all his life, resigning the presidency 
of the second largest food chains 
(The Kroger Co.) to plan and build 
his own chain of super markets. 
Mr. Albers had watched and had 
been a part of the revolution in food 
merchandising from the small, poorly 
integrated chain of groceries, which 
sold food items on a hit-or-miss basis, 
to the highly-developed mass buying, 
mass producing of private brands, 
large volume and multiple turnover 
of inventory which is characteristic 
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of food merchandising today. 

Mr. Albers pioneered in selling the 
idea that food chains were missing a 
good bet in not featuring nationally 
advertised brands along with their 
own private label items. He puts it 
this way: 

“My early experience was entirely 
in the promotion of private label and 
controlled brands of foods. We had 
developed the largest selling private 
label brands of coffee, baked beans, 
canned goods, bread and cookies— 
being the first chain to bake our own 
bread and to ultimately operate five 
biscuit and bread baking plants, as 


well as manufacture our own candies, 
beverages and extracts, and operate 
our own meat packing plant.” 

During this time, as vice-president 
and general manager of The Kroger 
Co., Mr. Albers was convinced that 
promotion of nationally advertised 
brands was good business. 

Recalling the situation now: “Al- 
though we had half the food volum« 
sales in our area, I knew some of our 
customers would buy nationally ad- 
vertised brands of foods if we had 
them. But the founder of the busi- 
ness, whose policy was good foods 
under his own brands at the lowes‘ 
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You wouldn’t write “Globe” with a small “g” when you 
refer to the name of a newspaper. With a lower-case 
initial, the word means a world map or a lamp shade— 


or several other things. 


When you think of it this way, our request for the use of 
2 capital ““C” on “Coke” makes a lot of sense. Spelled 
with a lower-case “‘c,”’ the friendly abbreviation for 


Coca-Cola has an altogether different meaning. 


Like “Globe” as the name of a newspaper, Coke and 
Coca-Cola are proper nouns. Correct usage requires 
upper-case initials. And more—they are both registered 
trade-marks, and good practice requires the owner of a 


trade-mark to protect it diligently. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which distinguish the same thing 


and only one thing: the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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possible price, would not believe peo- 
ple would pay the price asked for the 
advertised brands. 

“After months of arguing and per- 
suading, I was able to add Gold 
Medal flour to the inventory of: our 
stores. When this proved successful, 
without affecting the sales of our own 
brands of flour, we added Heinz 
beans and Campbell soups, and 
eventually we had the same volume 
on these and succeeding advertised 
brands of foods, so that in our stores 
50% of the total sales in our area 
were of the known nationally adver- 
tised brands.” 

Analyzing the situation from his 
own selling experience, Mr. Albers 
decided, in 1933 at the very bottom 
of the depression, to organize the first 
Super Market in the _ country. 
“Large chains,” he says, “were sell- 
ing their own brands bought at ex- 
ceptionally low costs and priced to 
the consumer at very low prices in 
their endeavor to get every possible 
dollar’s worth of sales. That was 
when I decided to use nationally ad- 
vertised brands of foods as the basis 
of my merchandising policies. 

“Our records proved that it was 
right, because for the first time in 
food retailing history it was possible 
for the housewife to find the brands 
she had for years seen advertised 
nationally in magazines and locally 
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in newspapers, but seldom saw them 
on display. 

“At the same time, we inaugurated 
a policy of price-marking every item. 
Because of our low markup policy, 
prices on advertised brands were 
amazingly low, including known 
brands of coffee and bread which 
were rarely handled because of the 
private brand policies of other com- 
panies or were hidden under the coun- 
ter and sold only under consumer 
pressure. 

Coming down to fundamentals, 
price markup is the greatest factor in 
the highly competitive food merchan- 
dising field. Others are important, 
but it is obvious that if your price 
markup puts you out of competition 
with other stores or does not allow 
profitable operations, then for all 
practical purposes you are out of 
business, Mr. Albers observes. 

Illustrating this point, he says (re- 
ferring to the first stores opened in 
1933) : 

“We estimated the sales of our 
first super markets to average $5,000 
a week. We set our gross markup 
at 15%. However, our first three 
stores in a short time averaged $15,- 
000 weekly gross sales. We immedi- 
ately lowered our markup to 12%% 
gross. This compared with a 23% 
markup as shown in published finan- 
cial reports of the chains for 1933. 


BIG DISPLAYS, BIG SALES: Albers markets are adept in 
point-of-sale maneuvers. This display merchandises the national 
advertising of the featured foods as “Advertised in McCall's." 


“This markup covered wages, 
rents, warehousing, trucking, adver- 
tising, store and headquarter opera- 
tions, employe benefits, and, finally, 
profits which, after taxes, are not 
more than 1% cents from each dollar 
of sales.” 

Mr. Albers then carries the an- 
alysis of pricing further back along 
the line. The food chain determines 
what part of the price markup is con- 
tingent on its own business, but act- 
ually has little control over basic 
prices quoted by manufacturers and 
distributors of nationally advertised 
brands. 

“This,” he says, “places the spot- 
light squarely on correct pricing pro- 
cedures of national brands manufac- 
turers and processors, because con- 
sumer demand for advertised brands 
will be greatest when these products 
are sold at prices which the thrifty 
shopper considers attractive. Manu- 
facturers will get the greatest amount 
of distributor merchandising support 
when they give the efficient dealer an 
opportunity to earn a fair profit on 
their sales. This is the only way, 
particularly under present economic 
conditions, to prevent private label or 
new competitive brands from so much 
underselling advertised brands as to 
create consumer interest and accep- 
tance.” 


A Vulnerable Point 


He concludes that here is a point 
where the nationally advertised 
brands are vulnerable. And in this 
he is corroborated by Professor Neal 
Borden, of Harvard, whom he quotes 
as stating that the ability to price 
faster and right is one of the largest 
advantages of the handful: of giants 
controlling the most important pri- 
vate label brands, and that therefore 
national brand advertisers will have 
to learn to move in fast on changing 
markets. Quick action advertising 
and promotion methods are, of course, 
an essential ingredient. 

Mr. Albers gives an example from 
recent experience of the Albers Super 
Markets: “Our sales of a certain 
group of foods in August were 8% 
greater than the year previous. The 
three nationally advertised brands 
were 5, 10 and 20% below the year 
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HUB OF THE SOUTH: Atlanta, 


first called “Terminus,” then 


$50,000,000 sales a year... in one “Marthasville,” capital of largest 
store. That’s Rich’s Department Store state east of Mississippi, is your 
of Atlanta, famed pace-setter of the sales center for all the Southeast. 


selling Southeast—symbol of the 
market you can tap by modern mer- 


chandising. Look at this market you 58 DELTA FLIGHTS DAILY to and 
can reach, in hours, via Delta Air- from Atlanta provide fast distri- 
FREIGHT to Atlanta. bution also to points in Georgia. 


the Carolinas, Florida, Alabama. 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee. 


1,600,000 retail trade population 
5,750 retail stores 


75 TRUCK LINES serve Atlanta; 


1,225 wholesale houses Delta has air-truck coordination 
4 to deliver your shipment same 
3,250 branches national firms day or overnight to smaller off- 


line points. 


$880,163,557 bank deposits 


2. Hrs. .2°.. from CHICAGO ‘Flying Freighters’’ to Atlanta 


All-cargo “Flying Freighters” operate nightly 

@ ~ 1 ave ‘hicago. 

92 Min. from CINCINNATI Contes ach bilan sho: eecaians 
3 Hrs. mins. from DALLAS 


New Orleans and Dallas. Timed for overnight 
8 Hrs. xin:. from LOS ANGELES 


convenience; capacity for large bulk pieces. 
(Delta-American thru service) 


New commodity rates now apply on 


New AirFREIGHT | hundreds of commodities, afford got 
: sharp savings on bulk shipments. ORES a0 os 

Commodity Rates Write for rates from your city or st : ts Or 
to ATLANTA "rest Delta terminal. Note these " 
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Per 100 Ibs. from: Commodity Rate Regular Rate Rail Express 


CHICAGO .. . $4.70 $6.55 $6.00 
CINCINNATI... 2.96 4.55 4.90 
DALLAS .. . 6.02 8.00 6.66 


Pick-up and delivery extra but optional on all Delta AirFREIGHT. 
No option on pick-up/delivery charge via Rail Express 


previous. But one new producer of- 
fered such outstanding values that his 
sales were almost double those of the 
previous year, which resulted in our 
total department increase of 8%.” 
One of the first and most success- 
ful tie-ups of nationally advertised 
brands in chain promotions was that 
of the Albers organization with 
Stokely products. Mr. Albers says an 
old friend in the food brokerage busi- 
ness, C. C. Culp, Louisville, Ky., be- 
came vice-president in charge of sales 
for Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., and co- 
operated in an arrangement whereby 


@ Sell the News readers 


@ and you sell the | 


Albers would have exclusive sale of 
Stokely brand products in the Greater 
Cincinnati area. 

The deal provided for a coopera- 
tive advertising allowance. The AIl- 
bers outlets “pulled out all the stops” 
in promoting the Stokely line. Inten- 
sive promotion included mass displays, 
Stokely Week tie-ups, banners, 
streamers, radio and double-truck 
newspaper advertising. The pricing 
schedule equalled that of large private 
brands. This promotional effort cre- 
ated consumer interest that led to an 
ultimate sales volume of more than 


———— 


@ WHOLE BUFFALO MARKET | 


Write for DATA BOOK 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 
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KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


300,000 cases of Stokely products jn 
one year. 

Mr. Albers makes a significant ob. 
servation: “We never could haye 
built such a tremendous volume of 
this brand without the liberal co 
operative arrangement that Stokely. 
Van Camp made with us and ty 


— 


"If we are so contemptibly 
selfish that we can't radiate a 
little happiness and pass on a 
bit of honest appreciation with- 
out trying to screw something 
out of the other person in re- 
turn—if our souls are no bigger 
than sour crab apples, we shall 
meet with the failure we so 
richly deserve.” 


“How to Win Friends and Infiu. 
ence People" by Dale Carnegie 


which we agreed to spend an equal 
amount in advertising.” 

This brought up reference to the 
Robinson - Patman Act which regu- 
lates advertising allowances, among 
other things pertaining to fair trade 
practices. On this point Mr. Albers 
cites the programs of advertising al- 
lowances of such national brands as 
those of Lever Bros. Co., California 
Packing Corp., Armour & Co., Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Libby Me- 
Neill & Libby, H. J. Heinz Co., The 
Procter & Gamble Co., and many 
other well known names in the food 
industry. All of their advertising 
agreements reimburse distributors for 
advertising in ratio to the efforts ex- 
pended. 

“The current all-time high in the 
popularity of nationally advertised 
brands in super markets that also {ea- 
ture private brands is a tribute to 
exceptionally astute promotion, both 
on the part of the manufacturer and 
processor and the distributor,” Mr. 
Albers declares. “This remarkable 
progress has been made possible by 
efficiency in the marketing of these 
products by the mass production-mass 
distribution system. Modern machin- 
ery and modern methods have stepped 
up production output and effective 
savings in the cost of manufacturing, 
which have been reflected in consumer 
prices. 

“The super market industry de 
serves the major credit for this ‘re 
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mendous growth by making it pos- 


sible for people conveniently to ob- 
tain products they desire,” he says. 
“Clein, attractive super markets, lo- 
cate’ throughout the country, make 
it pleasant for people to shop. With 
the wide variety of brands and prod- 
ucts attractively displayed on modern 
equipment, customers can select the 


brands that you have advertised with- 
out the pressure that some other 
brand is just as good.” 

Here, perhaps, Mr. Albers has 
touched one of the key points in the 
success of nationally advertised brands 
in competition with private brands. 
He maintains that the housewife, see- 
ing national brand advertising in 
magazines or newspapers, or hearing 
about them over the radio, never 
rushes to place these items on her 
shopping list for the next day. Yet, 
he points out, when she goes to the 
store and sees the attractive displays 
of nationally advertised brands—more 
often than not aisle displays rather 
than shelf displays—she is reminded 
of the national advertising on these 
products and the displays in the store 
complete the sales cycle. 

“The position of the soap industry 
is proof of the value of cooperative 
advertising,’ Mr. Albers points out, 
“because you no longer see private 
or controlled brands of soap sold in 
retail stores, where formerly there 
were many. 

“A recent survey showed that 29% 
of sales were on impulse because of 
mass display, for which producers 
should be willing to share increasing 


"Often a complicated idea 
can be made quite simple on 
paper. You can write words 
and numbers. You can draw 
little sketches as you talk. Thus 
you can make a simultaneous 
appeal to both ear and eye.” 


“How to Put Your Ideas Across" 
by Richard W. Wetherill 


retailer distributing costs by coopera- 
tive advertising allowances. This is 
particularly true when one is intro- 
ducing a new product. New items 
are considered only if manufactured 
by i reliable producer, of good ‘qual- 
ity, and if they are a better value. 
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Even then they should be considered 
only if such cooperation can justify 
the added investment for display 
space and support.” 

To show that he means what he 
says in giving much prominence to 
nationally advertised brands in com- 
petition with private brands, Mr. Al- 
bers quotes some of the 68 items un- 
der the Stokely brand featured in 
his super markets, 46 items under the 
Del Monte brand, 32 items under the 
Libby label, and 25 under the Hunt 
brand. At the same time he points 
to the tremendous programs of pro- 


motion and advertising behind these 
items in mass media throughout the 
country. “Consider,” he says, “the 
dollar investment in inventory and 
the valuable space on a rental basis 
for such mass displays.” 

Starting from scratch in 1933, the 
Albers Super Markets have compiled 
an excellent record, with annual sales 
volume currently around $47,000,000 
from 56 outlets in 25 Southern Ohio 
and Northern Kentucky cities. 

So far as Mr. Albers is concerned, 
it is nationally advertised brands over 
private brands every time. 


|G as 
your TOP SALESMAN ; 
IN THE RICH 4 BILLION DoLLa 
DAKOTA MARKET! 


Consider the cost and the size of a sales 
force necessary to effectively call on 7 out of 10 Dakota 
farm homes... the expense would be staggering. However, 
THE DAKOTA FARMER does the same job TWICE A 
MONTH at the lowest possible cost. 

In all Dakota today, there is one PREFERRED farmers’ 
periodical that reaches 70% of all Dakota farm families — 
over 100,000 of them— this is THE DAKOTA FARMER! 

To thoroughly cover this rich 4 billion dollar market, 
alert advertisers use THE DAKOTA FARMER, the most 
effective advertising and merchandising medium in 
DAKOTAS TODAY! 

(Write for your FREE copy of Upper Midwest 

Food Sales Survey. Breakdowns of markets and 

sales of the Dakotas and Minnesota) 


a 


J. P MALONEY 
Advenising Manager 
1019 N.W. Bonk Bidg. 
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Finishing around 200 steers a year, Harold 
Davis was as interested in beef-production 
practices in New Mexico and Colorado, as in 
the beautiful scenery the Davises saw. A vice- 
president of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau and 
member of the National Cotton Council, in 
these capacities Mr. Davis has also made trips 
to Memphis, Atlanta, Chicago, San Antonio, 
Oklahoma City—usually with Mrs. Davis. 
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4@ Mrs. Davis and her school- 
teacher sister-in-law, Miss 
Cleo Davis, shopped for = 
Indian jewelry in this Red | = 


River, New Mexico, curio 

shop. The vacation put a | 
total of 4402 miles on the 

two cars’ speedometers. 


The musical Davisesenjoy » 3m 
grand piano, radio, phono- 
graph in the big living 
room of their attractive, 
modern home. “Frances 
and | look forward espe- 
cially to the pattern and 
fashion pages in Country 
Gentleman,”’ says Mrs. 
Davis. “Some clothes we 
make; others we shop for.” 


Tha beat peal vie Te 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better 
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Wrarm Family Freedom... 


Tresdom ty Trawel 


Today’s farm families have the means and time to travel . . . to compare their 


living standards with other people’s .. . to satisfy new desires. The Rocky Mountain 
vacation last summer of the Harold Davises, Country Gentleman family of Oklahoma, 


is typical of trips now enjoyed by prosperous families throughout Rural America. 


> Harold Davises began married life farming 
with hand tools . . . farmed their way to mechanized 
equipment . . . and today use four tractors, a com- 
bine and two trucks to earn far more income, with 
far less man-hours of work, than would have been 
possible with hand tools alone. What has happened 
to the Davises, thanks largely to mechanized equip- 
ment, has happened to millions of other farm families. 

With two automobiles, the Davises can travel 
wherever they wish in America—with as little 
limit in miles as in the broadened vision and 
dreams of today’s farm families. There are now over 
54% million automobiles on our slightly under 6 
million farms, and 2-car and 3-car families are not 
uncommon. 


*“We enjoyed every minute of our trip through 
New Mexico and Colorado,” says Harold Davis. 
*““My son and I were interested in checking how 
up-to-date our farming methods were compared 
with other farmers’. Mrs. Davis, my sister and the 
girls were more interested in shopping, I guess. . . 
and such things as trying out new foods and seeing 
how other people live.” 


Featured in the March issue of Country Gentle- 
man, the Davises’ vacation will remind their 
2,300,000 Country Gentleman neighbors of the 
important place of travel in their better living ... 
and remind advertisers that today’s prosperous 
farm families are profitable new customers for a 
multitude of services and products. 


Back home, the Davises have 480 level, >» 
fertile acres, 400 of them in wheat, with 
800 additional acres in wheat rented in 
partnership with two nephews. 
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What Auto Expenses Are Deductible 
On Your Federal Income Tax ? 


There are few set rules. Agents of the Internal Revenue 


Bureau have wide discretion. Here are rule-of-thumb 
guides to help you keep out of hot water with tax returns. 


Now that income tax time is at 
hand, you'll be hearing all sorts of 
stories about what the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau does or does not allow. 
They collect especially around the 
subject of salesmen’s deductible ex- 
penses. As you hear them—that only 
such-and-such a fraction of entertain- 
ment cost or such a maximum for 
auto operation is being accepted— 
there is a good point to bear in mind: 
The stories probably are accurate as 
far as they go but do not necessarily 
apply generally. The Bureau has few 
set rules on deductions. On the other 
hand, Revenue agents have enormous 
discretionary authority and _ their 
judgments differ. 

Here is a brief guide for one ex- 
pense item—driving an auto: One big 
company found that its salesmen were 
being allowed no more than 7¥%4 cents 
a mile. The story got about that the 
Bureau had set such a maximum. 
That wasn’t so. An agent evidently 
had set that limit. Elsewhere, sales- 
mnen were being allowed even less or, 
as the case might be, much more. 


Notable Differences 


A Revenue agent examines thou- 
sands of returns. They come in 
bunches during late winter and early 
spring. In his season, he is frightfully 
busy. Mostly, therefore, he skims 
through returns; there isn’t time for 
more. In skimming, it is natural that 
he should pick out for closer exam- 
ination the reports that look different. 
If most people are charging, say, 5 
cents a mile for auto upkeep, a return 
charging 10 cents deserves some at- 
tention. It may be put aside for a 
closer look. 

An agent has a wealth of informa- 
tion, not necessarily accurate, on what 
upkeep should cost. He has his own 
experience with his own car as well 
as what he has been told by friends. 
He has thousands of tax returns. 
Auto salesmen talk upkeep-per-mile. 
There is printed literature. The Gov- 
ernment’s Budget Bureau makes sur- 
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veys. It wants to know how much to 
allow the departments for auto up- 
keep. It recently estimated 3 cents a 
mile for trucks. So, to a given agent, 
a specified cents-per-mile is likely to 
seem “common knowledge.” Depar- 
ture from the specification will make 
him suspicious. 


On the Other Hand... 


Although a charge far from the 
average is likely to arouse the agent, 
there is no guarantee that one exactly 
hitting the average will not be exam- 
ined. Agents, like other people, some- 
times do things by whim. More im- 
portant, many of them, perhaps most, 
sometimes sample. They dip into the 
returns that on face look to be right. 
They want to find out whether ap- 
pearances may be playing them false. 
They are supposed to do that. The 
law does not allow “average” or “nor- 
mal” but only “actual” expenses. 
Moreover, the Bureau itself is run- 
ning through a selected sample of re- 
turns to get a line on general honesty. 

It is obvious that auto upkeep 
varies widely. One man serves a rural 
territory. Roads are bad and eat his 
tires; long stretches use up gas. An- 
other, who serves the center of the 
city, must use top price parking lots. 
If his accounts are clustered in a few 
neighborhoods, parking expense will 
throw the bill altogether out of line 
with mileage, which may be low. 

When in doubt, an agent may do 
any of these things: 

1. He may disallow the entire 
charge. Even though he knows that 
some expense has been incurred, he 
does not know how much. More 
than one agent has stricken the total 
deduction. 

2. He may call the taxpayer and 
try to arrive at a compromise figure. 
Agents are not supposed to split 
differences, but to arrive at the truth 
in each case. But years ago a famous 
court decision halved. a traveling de- 
duction which the Bureau had com- 
pletely disallowed. The court decided 


that 50% was probably closer to the 
facts than the claim of either side. 

3. Some agents, maybe most, go by 
rules of thumb. They set ceilings 
which may be more or less arbitrary 
but which are based on their own 
experience with returns. 

Top Revenue officials say that the 
safest thing to do is to keep a note- 
book, jotting down your auto ex- 
penses as you pay them. It is laborious 
but it is safer than any other system. 
It means marking down every pur- 
chase of gas or oil, giving date, place, 
amount and price. It means taking 
out a notebook for every payment for 
parking. When possible, you should 
get receipts for repairs and for 
monthly garage rent. Complete safety 
would require that such a record be 
kept for the entire year. However, a 
salesman who kept it for a sample 
month of each of the four seasons or 
a sample week in each month would 
be far safer than one keeping ‘no 
record at all. 


Generally Acceptable 


Usually, the Bureau will accept 
such a record. It does not go to the 
length of demanding receipts for the 
purchase of each few gallons plus 
certified affidavits that signatures are 
genuine. The word “usually” rather 
than “always” is used above only be- 
cause no law or regulation restricts 
the amount of evidence the Bureau 
could demand. Notebook records have 
been taken on face. 

Although this tedious bookkeeping 
is needed for reasonable certainty that 
a return will not be challenged, the 
records need not, of course, be sub- 
mitted to the Bureau. They stay in 
the desk drawer. But, say the officials, 
you should provide a breakdown of 
your auto expense, stated on a sep- 
arate sheet of paper pinned to the 
form. It should cover the most obvi- 
ous items: gas, oil, repairs, parking, 
depreciation. Depreciation is calcu- 
lated simply: Cost divided by the 
number of years of expected usefulness. 

These few pointers cover only the 
salesman who uses his car for business 
alone. If he uses it to drive his family 
to the country on Sundays and for 
visiting evenings, it is another story. 
He will need additional records: ex- 
penses at work and at leisure, since 
the former alone are deductible. 
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NEW YORK 


Ever dream about a magazine ad that rated 100% for “Noted”— 
“Seen Associated”—“Read Most”? Ever dream about a show 

that had a 100% Hooper rating? Pinch yourself. 

Wake up to advertising that has both a sky-high “Starch” and a 
sky-high “Hooper”— advertising that sells both through the eye and 
through the ear—Spot Movie ads in theatres. 


Spot Movie ads command virtually 100% attention of the eyes 
and ears of the movie audience because they are like a short feature 
in the theatre’s regular program. By sight, sound, action, 

in color or black and white, they demonstrate your product— 
dramatize its advantages to a relaxed, receptive audience — 

at a low average cost per thousand movie goers. 


Get all the facts about Spot Movie ads in theatres. 

Find out why such advertisers as General Electric, Westinghouse, 
Ford, National Biscuit Company are using this medium. 

Phone or write Movie Advertising Bureau today. 


Le Advertising Bureau 


United Film Service, Inc. * Motion Picture Adv. Service Co., Inc. 


NATIONAL OFFICES 
CHICAGO ° NEW ORLEANS ° KANSAS CITY ° 
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Name 10 NSE Members Who'll Swap 


Sales Policies With British 


Incisive questions on major differences between American and 
British sales policies will greet the American team of sales chiefs. 


The 10 American sales executives, 
representing the National Sales Ex- 
ecutives, Inc., who will sail for Eng- 
land March 3 to swap ideas with 
their British counterparts in the In- 
corporated Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion, London, England, are: 


Glenn R. Fouche, President 
The Stayform Co. Chicago 


Hal W. Johnston, Executive V-P 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Elmer R. Krueger, President 
Paper Art Co., Inc., Indianapolis 


Monday thru Friday 
8.00 AM-12:00 Noon 


Sunday thru Saturday 


6 00 PM-10:30 PM 


J. C. Luhn, President 
The Easterling Co., Chicago 


Don Mitchell, President 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Arthur H. Motley, President 
Parade Publication, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Floyd Poetzinger, Partner 
Poetzinger, Dechert and Kielty 
Chicago 


Philip Salisbury, Editor 
Sales Management Magazine 
New York, N. Y. 


Get the entire story from 
FREE & PETERS 
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G. J. Ticoulat, Manager of Sales 
Crown-Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Francisco 


Robert A. Whitney, President 
National Sales Executives 
New York, N. Y. 


The American sales team is quite 
aware that typical sales policies in 
this country differ on some maior 
points with British practices in some 
concerns. These differences in basic 
sales philosophies probably have not 
been as widely recognized by sales 
executives in this country as the differ- 
ences in sales-advertising techniques. 

One American, who now operates 
as a sales executive in England, asked 
one of the American team members: 

“IT wonder if your small group of 
‘revolutionists’ fully realize that they 
are bringing over a doctrine which is 
as radical as anything the so-called 
communists have ever worked on, 
over here, and apt to be met with as 
much bitter resistance, too?” 

This American now in England 
points out that some English sales 
executives have ideas on sales policies 
that they would like to present to the 
American team. He writes that “they 
want to sell you on ‘selective sales 
management’ which is the slogan for 
monopoly controls, cartels, industry- 
wide price fixing, restricted trade, 
non-competing territory and produc- 
tion allocations.” 


Idea Swapping Tour 


The idea swapping tour has the 
blessing of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration but it is not an official 
Government mission. The importance 
of the sales team’s visit was empha- 
sized recently by ECA Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman, who declared that 
British sales in the United States now 
amount to only 6/10th of 1% of our 
national income. If British imports 
could be raised to 2% of our income 
the dollar shortage hampering British- 
American trade would be solved. 

It is stressed that the tour is a two- 
way search for the best sales ideas 
regardless of national origin. In May, 
a British group of sales chiefs will 
visit the United States, and will at- 
tend the NSE convention in Detroit. 

The American team will deliver « 
series of talks and participate in panel: 
on the theme, “How America Sells.” 
Topics include selling to distributors 
selling industrial goods, selling direc 
to retailers, and selling direct to con 
sumers. 

The talks will be given at the In 
corporated Sales Managers’ Associa 
tion in London, March 13-14-15. O: 
the 16th and 17th, the American sale 
chiefs will split up into teams and g 
to Glasgow-Edinburgh, Manchester 
Nottingham, and Bristol-Birmingham 
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HEN Pop walks in and says “‘Here 


it is, we’ve got it!” nobody has to 


> Mack What? or Which kind? 
fringing ome = con Chances are, that was decided some 


(and is he bringing home your brand?) 
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time ago, in a string of informal family 
conversations —the way most family 
purchases are decided. 


For this is home, where wants are 
born—and sales started. 


If you want to get these sales started in your 
direction, talk to your prospects while they are 
making up their minds. Talk to them through 
the magazine with the most home influence — 
Better Homes & Gardens — for a very human 
reason — 


People have come to read Better Homes & 
Gardens differently from other magazines. They 
turn to it with a warmth of confidence and 
welcome. Here in its bright pages are information 
and sparkling suggestions they’re looking for— 
100% family service, with advertising pages and 
articles read on a basis of equal interest! 


This is unique. And when you multiply it by 
more than 3,000,000* copies going into much- 
better-than-average homes across the country, 
you can see what has happened — 


America’s Ist Service Magazine has become 
America’s Ist Point of Sale. 


* 3,283,000 latest ABC— and going above 3,500,000 soon! 


A Screened Market 


fof more than-3960,966 
Better Homes 3,250,000 


Can We Save the Man Who Is 


A Victim of Alcoholism ? 


(Continued from page 43) 


spring of 1948 began to bring in the 
buyers’ market in the office equipment 
field, and the company president be- 
gan to put pressure on the sales man- 
ager for continued sales. The sales 
manager began to give long talks to 
his men before they went out on the 
road. During the fall of that year, 
the sales manager himself took to 
making some calls “just to see what 
customers were saying.” 


At the end of 1948, the company 
president called in the sales manager 
and warned him that his department 
record was unsatisfactory and that 
weekly sales totals must show an im- 
provement. 


When his department figures still 
showed no improvement, a_ few 
drinks began to be helpful to the 
sales manager while he prepared his 
reasons for the bad showing. He 
tried to avoid seeing the company 
president at weekly conferences, but 
there was no side-stepping those meet- 
ings. He found that a bottle of whis- 
key was good solace those evenings. 


When . sales figures dropped still 
further in the early spring of 1949, 
he took to drinking regularly, and 
would schedule himself “out on the 
road” when his weekly date with the 
president rolled around. The summer 
of 1949 found him drinking all the 
time, 


One day with a half-bottle of 
Scotch under his belt, he went to his 
weekly conference with the company 
president and was so obviously drunk 
that. he was fired. 


If the alcoholic is to be helped, he 
must be viewed realistically. It must 
be recognized, first, that he cannot be 
expected to correct his condition by 
himself. He must have outside help. 
Second, for all his bravado and at- 
tempts to conceal it, he is actually 
basically a frightened child who is in- 
capable of coping successfully with 
reality. As such, he must never be 
given too pressing responsibilities, and 
he must always have someone whose 
hand he can figuratively hold, on 
whom he can depend as a child upon 
its mother. Third, it must be under- 
stood that he can never be “cured” in 
the sense that he can ever again drink 
in moderation. He is and always will 
be an alcoholic. As such, he must be- 
come a total abstainer. 

Finally, he must have a genuine 
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desire to stop and a conviction that he 
can. He must have reached the stage 
of humility and insight in which he 
can admit honestly to himself that he 
has passed the “I can take it or leave 
it alone” stage. He must admit to 
himself that he can’t “leave it alone.” 
If his suffering during the “hang- 
over” stage between bouts is literally 
unbearable, this will provide further 
incentive. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, he must have a deep conviction 
that a method is somewhere, somehow 
available to help him. 


3 Types of Treatments 


There are fundamentally three 
types of treatments for alcoholics. 
These are: 


1. The Aversion Treatment: If 
the addict scoffs at anything contain- 
ing an element of religion, the doctor 
may recommend a type of therapy 
known as the aversion or conditioned 
reflex treatment. To take it, the al- 
coholic enters a sanitarium for a week 
or two. He is given a medicine that 
induces vomiting when followed by 
an alcoholic drink. After this pro- 
cedure has been fellowed a number of 
times, he associates the vomiting with 
the liquor and may become nauseated 
at just the thought of taking a drink. 
However, the loathing wears off 
eventually—sometimes even within a 
month or two—and the patient 
should return to the sanitarium sev- 
eral times during the first year for re- 
inforcement treatment. 

While this treatment is useful in 
breaking the alcoholic cycle—in get- 
ting the alcoholic “over the hump,” it 
works best if accompanied by psycho- 
therapy. For it works only when the 
alcoholic is convinced it will work for 
him and knows that he can never 
again drink. The treatment is fairly 
expensive. But one sanitarium reports 
that of one group of patients observed 
for two years, 75% had stayed away 
from liquor. In another group ob- 
served for four years, it was found 


that 52% had abstained. 


2. The Alcoholics Anonymous: 
In most instances, former alcoholics 
understand the problems of the alco- 
holic better than other people—better, 
even, than most physicians. They 
know how he feels before a spree, the 


kind of excuses he makes to himself 
his resentment of people who try to 
help him. Even when he goes on ; 
drinking bout after having decided 
never to drink again, they have cop. 
fidence in him. Some 24,000 of thes 
former alcoholics are now member; 
of Alcoholics Anonymous—an or. 
ganization which was formed in 1934, 


The key to the effectiveness of the 
AA lies in several factors: Chief of 
these is the extent to which the organ. 
ization provides the alcoholic with 
support and help without necessarily 
making him aware of the extent of 
his actual dependence. (Members are 
ready at all times and in a sympa. 
thetic, non-critical, non-moralistic 
manner to aid him in any way.) 
Supplementing this, he is encouraged 
to put himself entirely in God’s hands 
(become totally dependent upon 
Him). Finally, he is led to shift his 
interest from a total preoccupation 
with himself to a concern for the wel- 
fare of others. An important by- 
product of this is the strengthening of 
his own self-confidence as a result of 
his aid to others who are worse off 
than he. The organization claims that 
75% of the alcoholics who have really 
tried to cooperate with the AA have 
been rehabilitated. 


3. Psychotherapy: This is basically 
a process of re-education under the 
guidance of a psychiatrist. Its goal is 
to aid the alcoholic to understand the 
underlying causes of his drinking. He 
is given insight into the nature and 
extent of his infantile characteristics 
—his selfishness, his dependence, his 
resentments, his hostilities, etc.—and 
is shown how they conflict with his 
conscience standards and reality. He 
is also shown how his drinking repre- 
sents an immature, unrealistic attempt 
on his part to reconcile these three 
conflicting elements. He learns, with 
the help of the psychiatrist, to gratify 
his needs and cope with his problems 
on an adult, realistic basis. When this 
has been accomplished, he no longer 
needs to use alcohol as a means t0 
gain his ends and escape from his 
problems. In most cases, the psychia- 
trist endeavors to improve the addict's 
health at the same time, as this §s 
often very necessary. The effective- 
ness of psychotherapy is indicated by 
the fact that 60% of those treated at 
the Yale Clinics have been rehabili- 
tated. However, it is often rather 
time-consuming and is usually cuite 
expensive. Fortunately, at the “ale 
Plan Clinics, operating at New 
Haven and Hartford, the cost of 
treating a patient runs only from 


$60 to $100. 


None of these methods is effec:ive 
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All RING-SLIDE binders lie as flat as 
this________! You can highlight 
important facts in visible margin 
style for quick reference. Pages line 
up perfectly! 


“SIGHT-SELLER” makes customers 
reach for your binder—first...makes 
it easy for them to buy. Clear acetate 
-nvelopes are big enough to accom- 
modate 11 x 82” pages without 
punching! 


it 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 


1950 


Your salesmen get closer 

than ringside with 

RING-SLIDE! They’re in 

the ring with this new- 
est sales-clinching, multi-purpose 
binder .. .“SIGHT-SELLER”. 

For effective sales presentation... 
nothing tops “SIGHT-SELLER”! For flat- 
reference catalog use...nothing tops 
RING-SLIDE! For parts lists, price lists, 
specifications...nothing tops RING- 
SLIDE! 


Because—only RING-SLIDE gives you 
its loose leaf Multiple Rings to increase 
security and multiply uses...one-piéce, 
smoothly rounded rings to minimize 
page wear and tear...a simple, light- 
weight mechanism that’s easy to oper- 
ate and won’t get out of order... solid, 
box-back construction for easy, attrac- 
tive labeling, positive identification. 


Keeps THEIR eye on YOUR product 


The “SIGHT-SELLER” built-in easel puts 
your sales material out in front, makes 
it easy for your customers to see, want 
and buy your product. It’s an eyeful 


introducing 
“SIGHT-SELLER’” 


THE BRAND-NEW SALES KIT 
BINDER with the BUILT-IN EASEL 


of SELL! And at a price that will fit 
your budget, cut cost-per-sale down to 
a minimum. 

You can order RING-SLIDE binders in 
four convenient capacities — 34”, 1/2”, 
5¥g” or 7/3” —choose what’s best for you 
in lengths from 3” to 14”. In any size 
you get flat reference to facts, big 
double-spread effects with no in- 
between-page gap to mar or distract. 
Standard holes with 1” spacing let you 
assemble sheets of any size or weight at 
will. With the special display envelopes 
and exclusive easel, “SIGHT-SELLER” 
puts your cards on the table as no other 
binder can. 

If your need is for a high-quality, low 
cost binder to do the important job of 
presenting your product or services to 
your customers...in the best way pos- 
sible... you will want to see “SIGHT- 
SELLER”. 

Call our office near you today, or 
write us for your free copy of Booklet 
LL-191. Address Management Controls 
Division, Room 149, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Remington. Bland 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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DID YOU HAVE ANY 
PARTICULAR FIRM IN 
MIND TO MOVE OUR 
EXHIBIT, MR. TODD? 
Fs y 


73012499 
Vi A 


ET- 

AMERICAN! THEY'RE 

THE MOST AHRTICULAR 
IN THE BUSINESS! 


YOu 


Ship Your Display 


“FIRST CLASS” 


North American Padded Vans 
Deliver Exhibits in Perfect 
Condition, Right on Schedule 


You put plenty of time and money into 
your trade-show displays. Why risk dam- 
age or delays with old fashioned delivery 
methods? Call North American Van 
Lines — nation’s leading long-distance 
moving organization — for safe, quick 
handling at low cost. 
No Crating — No Delays 


Crates are expensive to build; increase 
shipping weight, setting-up costs. Save 
by using North American padded van 
service. See classified phone book for 
your local North American agent. Get 
estimate and facts TODAY. 


Personnel and Plant Moves 


Consult your North American agent, too, 
when moving transferred personnel, or 
office or plant equipment. It costs no 
more to enjoy this superior service! 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
Dept. SM2, Fort 


with every alcoholic. It is probable 
that the individual’s particular per- 
sonality make-up will determine 
which method will be most effective. 
There appear to be some with whom 
'no method can effect rehabilitation. 
| These are the unfortunates who ulti- 
/mately wind up in the hallways and 
byways of any city’s alleys. 


Management's Contribution 


As far as enlightened management 
is concerned, its contribution to the 
problem of alcoholism can be made 
in two ways: first, in better initial 
selection of employes and in improved 
screening of employes for promotion; 
second, in prophylaxis among poten- 
tial or actual alcoholics on the pay- 
| roll: 


| 1. Immaturities in prospective em- 
| ployes can be spotted pretty closely by 
sound selection procedures*. While 
applicants may have other personal 
assets—good intelligence, fine train- 
ing, first-rate appearance—the pres- 
ence of immature traits often means 
trouble, unless the employer uses 
these employes on jobs where those 
traits may be used to good purposes. 


| Better employe selection can aid in 


determining 


pin-pointing these employes and_ in 
their best placement. 


_Improved screening on employe pro- 


motion® also can obviate many of the 
situations which drive some employes 
to drink. Some men just cannot face 
greater responsibilities. They like the 
higher jobs, but cannot take the 


|strain. Not every top salesman, for 


example, can carry the burden of a 
sales manager’s job. Improved screen- 
ing on employe promotion will spot 
those men who are likely to take 


refuge in alcohol if placed under the 


strain and tension of wider duties 
and greater responsibilities. If this 


| possibility is clearly seen in advance, 
these men might still be promoted and 


their valuable talents utilized, but 


their new job and responsibilities can 


be so delimited that the possibility of 
inner tension is greatly reduced. 


2. The area of prophylaxis is 


|where management can help those 
_alcoholics now on the payroll. Few 


alcoholics develop overnight. 


The 


*See Robert N. McMurry, “Selecting 
College Trainees Who'll Succeed in Busi- 
ness,” Commerce Magazine, December, 
1948; and S. J. Fosdick, “Do You Hire 
by Looks or Facts?”, Stores, November, 
1947. 


*See “Selection Program Cuts Executive 
Turnover,” American Business, August, 
1949; and Robert N. McMurry, “Psycho- 
logical Problems of Industrial Supervi- 


| sion,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 


May-June, 1944. 


transition from normal social drink. 
ing to addiction is usually gradual. 
The symptoms of developing alcohol. 
ism are plain to see. They follow , 
definite pattern. First, the quantity 
and frequency of drinking increases, 
Next, the individual begins to “pull 
blanks” (is unable to remember what 
happened while he was intoxicated), 
Then he begins to engage in morning 
drinking. About this time he begins 
to go on “benders” or “sprees.’’ His 
“hang-overs” increase in severity and 
are accompanied by tremors in his 
hands. He begins to have “nameless 
fears,” or a chronic state of tension 
and anxiety, which can be relieved 
only by alcohol. Food becomes in- 
creasingly less important, alcohol be- 
comes the principal energy source, 
Vitamin deficiencies result, producing 
neuritis, alcoholic beri beri or alco- 
holic pellagra. 

In early stages of the development 
addiction, much can be done. But 
rarely by a direct, frontal attack on 
the problem. The nature of the emo- 
tional immaturities of the potential 
alcoholic make him peculiarly re- 
sistant to logic and resentful of at- 
tempts to help him, even during early 
stages of the condition. He is resent- 
ful because he cannot face the extent 
of his own weakness and insecurity. 
The employer, on detecting the symp- 
toms of developing addiction, must 
take the initiative, with little hope of 
either insight or cooperation from the 
individual. He must keep in mind 
that the prospective addict is almost 
certain to be emotionally immature 
(selfish, dependent, passive, incapable 
of self-discipline and unrealistic in his 
thinking—in short, still a child)— 
regardless of his intelligence, his tech- 
nical competence and his education. 
These immature traits may be hidden 
by a superficial veneer of charm and 
culture, but they are almost invariably 
present. 


Recognize Characteristics 


If management will recognize these 
characteristics and not be misled by 
the employe’s promises and explana 
tions, it can take steps to deal with 
the conditions which may be causing 
the employe’s drift into alcoholism. 
In the majority of cases, a thorough 
study of the circumstances will reveal 
that the growing tendency to drink 1s 
correlated with increased respons bil- 
ity, pressure or frustration on or 0 
the job. The drinking happens to be 
this employe’s mode of escaping from 
his problems. His particular solu‘ion 
is to try to take flight from them via 
the bottle. 


Since at this stage little can be 
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done to alter his personality make-up 
(He is usually convinced that nothing 
is wrong with him.) all that remains 
is help him in spite of himself. 
There are two principal ways in 
which this can be done. The first of 
thesc is through the modification of 
his environment to relieve him of 
those pressures or frustrations which 
may be more than he can handle. 
This may mean that he must be given 
less responsibility on the job or a 
change must be made in the people 
(supervisors, associates, subordinates 
or customers) with whom he must 
work. In some instances, improve- 
ments can be made in conditions off 
the job if they are critical (Financial, 
legal or medical aid can be provided 
if they will be of help.) or domestic 
pressures may be eased by judicious 
counseling with the wife or other in- 
fluential family members. 


2nd Step: Counseling 


The second step is of even greater 
importance. It consists in the estab- 
lishment of a personal counseling re- 
lationship between the employe and 
someone who can symbolize for him a 
strong, sympathetic and: understand- 
ing father figure. Frequently this role 
can be assumed by someone in the 
personnel department, but some ex- 
ecutives may prefer to turn to an 
outside consultant. Since most of the 
emotionally immature are tremen- 
dously dependent (even though they 
may deny it vociferously). it is neces- 
sary that they have someone upon 
whom to lean. Most conditions which 
precipitate alcoholism are those which 
create a feeling of helplessness and 
frustration in the individual because 
he is faced with problems with which 
he is unable to cope unaided. He 
must have someone who will figura- 
tively hold his hand and help him 
over rough spots. Not infrequently, 
much can be accomplished by the pro- 
vision of someone to whom periodi- 
cally the employe can simply “talk 
out” his problems and frustrations. 
The effect of this catharsis is to re- 
duce his tensions and eliminate or at 
least minimize his need for alcohol 
for this purpose. 

inally, once a relationship of this 
iracter has been established, the 
iploye’s confidant nearly always has 
t influence over his behavior. Be- 
use of his dependence, the employe 
rone to heed the advice of his 
iselor. Under these conditions, the 
nselor often can be of great as- 
istance in keeping the employe out 
trouble which, in itself, might in- 
new and additional pressures. 
hese, in turn, could intensify the 
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need for alcohol. The fact must be 
faced that most pre-alcoholics are 
essentially children and must be 
handled accordingly. 

A sales manager with a chemical 
firm typified this situation. His diff- 
culty did not lie in the job but in his 
home life. About six months previ- 
ously he had become infatuated with 
a very young and very pretty sten- 


ographer. His wife, who was a strong 
individual, would not give him a 
divorce because of their two children. 
Then the stenographer refused to see 
him any more until he got a divorce. 
In his frustration and the apparent 
hopelessness of his cause, the man 
took to having dinner out by himself 
and drinking alone. Gradually his 
drinking became heavier and heavier 
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until his performance as sales manager 
was definitely slipping. 

Fortunately, the company had re- 
tained an outside firm of management 
consultants to help with reorganizing 
the management structure of the busi- 
ness. In the course of interviewing 
some of the executives, the outside 
consultant lent a willing ear to the 
sales manager whose unhappiness at 
home made him feel that his world 
was coming apart at the seams and 
nothing but alcohol could help him 
face the situation. 

After several private discussions, 
the executive began to see his prob- 
lems in a new light. He recognized 
that the stenographer held only a 
physical attractiveness for him. Even 
more important, he began to see how 
much he depended on his wife and 
how lost he would be without her 
support and helpful guidance. Last 
reports indicated that things were 
definitely better at home and that the 
drinking had stopped. The sales man- 
ager was also handling his job much 
better. 

One of the most complete programs 
for the handling of the alcoholic em- 
ploye is that introduced in January, 
1948, by the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc. Offend- 
ers with 15 years’ seniority are studied 
carefully. Those with less service may 
be discharged or placed on probation. 
The department head reports the case 


to the personnel department. I[¢ jnj. 
tiates an examination by the medica] 
department. If necessary, psychologi- 
cal and psychiatric examinations are 
made. On the basis of these findings 
a program of rehabilitation is under. 
taken. If rehabilitation does not prove 
possible, arrangements are made to 
retire the employe for alcoholism, just 
as he would be retired for any other 
disability. 

Supplementing the steps which the 
employer can take on his own or 
where the alcoholism has become ad- 
vanced, other agencies are available 
to help. The AA has 2,400 chapters 
being represented in nearly every 
large community. A modification of 
the AA approach is used by Edward 
J. McGoldrick, Jr., at Bridge House 
in New York City. The Yale Plan 
Clinics operate at New Haven and 
Hartford. The Connecticut Commis- 
sion on Alcoholism has three clinics 
and plans to open a 50-bed hospital 
in Hartford. In Oregon the state has 
an out-patient clinic in Portland, 
Washington, D. C., has two clinics 
operating under the Bureau of Men- 
tal Hygiene. In addition to these 
agencies, help can be obtained through 
local mental hygiene associations, 
state mental hospitals and their psy- 
chiatrists, county medical societies, 
local committeés on Education on 
Alcoholism, and at Salvation Army 
centers. 

It must be recognized that any at- 
tempt to work with the alcoholic or 
even the potential alcoholic probably 
will be frustrating and largely thank- 
less. No alcoholic can ever be “cured.” 
He can, however, sometimes be made 
into an abstainer and kept that way. 
At best, however, he will require in- 
finite patience and tolerance because 
in most instances he is only a recalci- 
trant child and must be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

On the other hand, the alterna- 
tives are even less attractive. From 
a purely materialistic point of view, 
the maintenance of the alcoholic on 
his job, especially in sales and execu- 
tive work, is always costly. Yet to 
discharge him, particularly if he is of 
long service, simply because he is an 
alcoholic, can be grossly unfair, not 
only to him but to his family as well. 
Furthermore, in many instances the 
employer has a large investment in 
him. If he goes, this is lost. 

Hence, both from a materialistic 
and an humanitarian point of view, 
there is only one course to take. Every 
possible effort should be made to 
prevent the development of the alco- 
holic and to rehabilitate those unfor- 
tunates who have already become 
alcoholics. 
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A Practical Approach To 


Problems Of Alcoholism 


BY JAMES F. BENDER, PhD. 


Director, National Institute for Human Relations 


Dr. Bender breaks his discussion into three major parts: 
What sales executives say about alcoholism, what sales 
executives should know about it, what sales executives can 
do about it. It's a human—as well as a business—problem. 


PART |. What Sales Executives Told Us about Alcoholism 


Do you regard alcoholism among 
salesmen as very serious, moderately 
serious, or casually serious? 

As compared with pre-war, is it 
getting worse? 

What briefly has been your method 
of attack in cases of alcoholism ? 

Have you had any success merely 
trying to reason out the problem with 
the men involved? Have you had any 
help from Alcoholics Anonymous ? 

Have you had any success in ob- 
taining the cooperation of their fam- 
ilies, particularly their wives? 

These questions were distributed 
throughout a two-page letter sent to 
300 sales managers. We wanted them 
to write informally about alcoholism 
as they met it in their capacity as 
sales executives. We wanted to get 
their thinking before undertaking a 
more formal study of the problem. 
We sent no formal questionnaire with 
the letter. Forty-nine sales managers 
or their deputies, such as personnel 
officers or medical directors, replied 
at length. 

The replies make absorbing reading 
because they contain so many human 
interest stories. One sales manager 
said he was formerly alcoholic; is 
now a leader in Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. He tells of his “extensive ex- 
perience in assisting salesmen in re- 
babilitation.” Another tells how. as 
a young salesman, he had a highball 
one day before he kept an appoint- 
ment with the president of a large 
company. “When I greeted the presi- 
dent . . . he asked if I would mind 
returning the next day. I asked why, 
especially since we had a definite 
appointment, and he stated he never 
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allowed anyone in his office who had 
alcohol on his breath.” 

The majority say alcoholism is only 
casually serious percentage-wise; but 
serious indeed when you have to do 
something about individual cases. Six 
call alcoholism among salesmen “very 
serious” as numbers go. Four say it 
isn’t a problem with them at all. A 
number of respondents make the 
point that alcoholism becomes in- 
creasingly hard to handle as afflicted 
salesmen grow older: “In general, a 
younger man has the vitality and 
physical stamina which permits him to 
‘bounce back’ after a binge. As he 
grows older he loses this, and more 
and more frequently he has a ‘lost 
day.’ Some say the toughest problem 
of all is to fire the veteran who “used 
to make his quota despite his lapses 
but can no longer ‘take it.’ ”’ 

According to present returns, it’s a 
toss-up whether alcoholism is more 
serious today than formerly. Declares 
one sales manager: “There is less 
alcoholism today among salesmen 
than among other business people.” 
The next letter also has a representa- 
tive statement, but from the opposi- 
tion: “The field of selling has more 
alcoholics than any other.” One man- 
ager calls alcoholism “the curse of 
selling.” He believes it is the occupa- 
tional disease of salesmanship. Still 
another bears his alcoholic salesmen 
with a patient shrug because “most 
of the alcoholics are excellent sales 
men.” 

He illustrates his point with a 
case history: “[the worst alcoholic] 

. is on a bonus plan that, because 
of his fine ability, will pay him an 


additional 50% of his salary this 
year.” One vice-president in charge 
of sales goes so far as to say: “I have 
observed that some of the best sales- 
men in America are heavy drinkers,” 
(He does not call them alcoholics.) 

Another sales manager tells how 
eager he is ta find a cure for one of 
his men because “he sells as much in 
four months ag our average teetotaler 
sells in 12 months. If we could keep 
him on the wagon around the calen- 
dar, what a star salesman we would 
have!” 

Five sales managers and one per- 
sonnel director believe alcoholism is a 
greater problem today than before the 
war. They lay the increase to hard 
drinking habits established during war 
years when money was free and sales- 
men had too much spare time on 
their hands. 

Some fields of selling seem to be 
free of alcoholic salesmen. Sales man- 
agers of three chemical companies 
agree they do not have and never had, 
any alcoholics to cope with on their 
staffs. They say this may be due to 
the kind of selling they do and the 
educational background required. One 
of the managers sums up the view in 
these words: “Chemical men, gen- 
erally, are much more serious and 
are less inclined to go off the deep 
end.’ 


What Are They Doing? 


What are they doing about alco- 
holism among salesmen ? 

More than three-quarters of those 
who replied said the best procedure 
is not to hire drinkers in the first 
place. They admit, of course, that 
this is easier to recommend than to 
do. Then there is the hopeless point- 
of-view expressed by a president of a 
company who has had long experience 
with hiring and training salesmen: 
“T believe there are only two ways in 
which any success can be obtained in 
coping with alcoholism: One is by 
separation through death. The other 
is by separation from industry.” 

Some are willing to take a chance 
if the alcoholic has compensatory 
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One sales manager tells how 

red a known alcoholic of fine 

es. He signed an undated resig- 
nation with the understanding that it 
wou!.! go into effect the first time he 
went off the wagon. That was 10 
years ago, and he has proved an ex- 
cellent investment.” 

T:vo sales managers follow the cus- 
tom of firing any salesman who has 
an alcoholic breath. Both these men 
are evidently prohibitionists, from the 
tenor of their letters. They tolerate 
no drinking on or off the job. Your 
job may be forfeited if you are even 
seen at a bar. Others say that while 
they do not allow any drinking on the 
job, how much a salesman drinks on 
vacations or week-ends is his own 
business. 


Aptitude Tests: Helpful 


Seven report that aptitude tests 
have been helpful in more than one 
instance in uncovering various forms 
of nervous instability often associated 
with alcoholism. In these instances, 
the men are never employed, no mat- 
ter how many strong traits they pre- 
sent. None of the letters, interestingly 
enough, alludes to the use of the 
newer projective tests, such as Ror- 
schach Diagnostics or Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, as aids in discovering 
alcoholics. 

One sales manager believes he has 
the intuition to detect alcoholics and 
prides himself on never having hired 
one. This manager however, “in- 
herited” a number of alcoholics when 
he took over new positions. After 
giving them one chance to reform, he 
fires them; says “it’s no use to baby 
them along.” 

Another sales manager believes that 
loneliness is at the bottom cause of 
most cases of alcoholism among sales- 
men. When necessary, he changes 
their territories, gives them “extra 
time off with the family,” and “eases 
up on them.” This three-way ap- 
proach, along with friendly encour- 
agement, has been responsible for 
“straightening out several over the 
years.” 

Three rather detailed cases are 
given by another sales manager to 
support his theory that you can cure 
an alcoholic salesman if you change 
his environment. Two cases were 
keeping fast company. Transferred to 
new territories, they turned over a 
new leaf. The most interesting of the 
three cases deserves extended quota- 
tion because it shows how alcoholic 
salesmen’s emotional problems are 
often bound up with environment: 

. the salesman was a son of a 
former sales executive in the company 
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and he was given a great deal of 
preferential treatment to the point 
where he felt and came to expect 
that anything he did would be for- 
given because of his father’s influence. 
After his father left the company, we 
continued to do the best we could to 
straighten this man out, but with a 
firmer hand. It was of no avail... 
We finally discontinued that man 
after we had supported him as far as 
we possibly could. Even Alcoholics 
Anonymous failed to help him. 

“For my own interest, I have kept 
track of this chap and he is now 
selling . . . for another firm, and I 
understand that he is one of the shin- 
ing lights of AA in his city and has 
kept his difficulty in hand. This leads 
me to believe that one of this man’s 
most severe problems was having his 
father at the top of our national sales 
organization and being way down at 
the bottom himself. This gave him a 
sense of inferiority at his lack of 
progress in the same company and 
drove him to try to overcome his 
worries with liquor. 

“In that case, getting the man out 
of the company, where his shortcom- 
ings were known and where he had 
parental influence protecting him, was 
his salvation . . .” 

One sales manager handles differ- 
ent cases differently: “In my experi- 
ence, I have classified alcoholics into 
two groups: One a confirmed alco- 
holic who has passed all opportunity 
to rationalize and reason. This man 
is pretty summarily let go. In the 
other group are men who, perhaps, 
have had the habit mildly and are 
growing worse. They are usually men 
who, if studied, reveal certain’ prob- 
lems in their lives which often can be 
straightened out. If we can find the 
cause and if we find that cause is not 
just actual love of the taste or effect, 
we are more patient .. . giving him 
all the help we can up to the point 
where he can stav on the job and per- 
form satisfactorily and make a con- 
tinuing effort to correct his weak- 
ness.” 


Try Persuasion 


Virtually every sales manager re- 
ports that he has tried kindly persua- 
sion with alcoholic salesmen. Eleven 
say it is of no avail. Two believe it 
helps in an occasional case. Two refer 
their cases to a physician. One makes 
use of a psychiatrist; another calls in 
a psychologist. The medical director 
of one of the largest manufacturing 
businesses in the United States says: 
os neither [psychiatrist nor psy- 
chologist] can be of help to the prob- 
lem drinker because, unfortunately, 
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they do not understand the problem.” 

He explains: “We have _ been 
handling our problem cases through 
AA for the past six years and have 
been getting 65% results which, in- 
cidentally, is 65% better than the 
medical profession in general can 
hope to produce until such time as 
they have a better understanding of 
the problem.” He goes on to say: 
“For six years I have had a member 
of AA on my medical staff. He acts 
as a guide in handling our problem 
cases.” 

Eighteen other respondents praise 
the work of AA. Six report that even 
AA could not help the cases they 
sent. Almost all sales managers recog- 
nize that alcoholics cannot be helped 
until they want to be helped. This 
fact, they declare, leads many sales 
managers to hesitate to send alcoholics 
to physicians or psychologists. One 
sales manager has kept account of his 
cases over the years and reports that 
he has sent everyone to Alcoholics 
Anonymous “with 50-50 results.” 

Families, particularly wives, are 
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Business urged to nourish 
roots of free enterprise 


CHICAGO :—America’s future and 
the future of business depend on 
attitudes and votes of our future 
citizens, warns Georgia C. Rawson, 
Executive Vice President of State 
Teachers Magazines. 


“The fate 
system is, 


of our free enterprise 
to a great extent, being 
determined in our schools right 
now,” says Miss Rawson, “and that 
is where the roots of free enter- 
| prise must be nourished, 


“Business must tell its story to the 
teachers and school executives who 
influence the opinions of 28,000,- 
000 public school children, and 
their parents.” 


Miss Rawson points out that State 
Teachers Magazines are an effec- 
tive means of reaching this influ- 
ence market. The group includes 
44 individual magazines, each cov- 


ering the educational field in its 
state. 

The complete story of this vital 
influence market and of State 


| Teachers Magazines’ intensive, state 
by state coverage is available in a 
12-page, file size booklet. It’s free. 
Write for it to Georgia C. Rawson, 
Executive Vice President, State 
Teachers Magazines, 309 N. Michi- 
Ave., Chicago 1, ILL 
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not always so helpful as sales man- 


agers think. they might be. 
wives are more helpful, 
than others,” declares one, “however, 
in my experience,” he continues, “a 
wife who doesn’t drink at all is no 
more helpful than one who drinks 
along with him.” Another states: 
“We have had no cooperation from 
their families. Most of these men 
seem to be divorced or do not have 
particularly happy domestic lives.” 
Still another: “First we tried to 
work the matter out with the wife, 
who stood by him very well and saw 
him to two or three trips to a sani- 
tarium. She later divorced him.” 
Another representative response 
contains this observation: “As for the 
wife, while they [she] might prefer 
to have the use of alcohol curtailed, 
their primary interest is in covering 
up, so no help is obtained from the 
wife.” In one case, the sales manager 
believes an alcoholic’s mother was in- 
strumental in helping to straighten 


of course, 


“Some 


him out. At the manager’s suggestion, 
she moved East to make a home 
her son, and he stopped drinking, 
Letters received in response to our 
inquiry establish two things at least: 
(1) The problem of alcoholism 
among salesmen is serious enough for 
sustained attention; (2) there is un- 
doubtedly a good deal of confusion in 
the use of terms, such as alcoholic, 
social drinker, heavy drinker, etc. 
Almost all letters end up with a 
request for information leading to a 
better understanding of alcoholic 
salesmen. Sales managers want to 
help. They are aware of the economic 
losses involved in alcoholism as well 
as the broken lives that so often re- 
sult from it. These letters reveal sales 
managers as deeply interested in their 
fellow man. As one man puts it: 
“When I accepted the position of 
sales manager, I also accepted the 
responsibility of helping our salesmen 
and other employes in any way pos- 


sible . . .” 


for 


PART Il. 


What Sales Executives Should Know about Alcoholism 


Sales managers who want to dig 
for the facts about alcoholism can 
find more than a hundred thousand 
books, pamphlets, and magazine ar- 
ticles on the subject. This estimate, 
made a short time ago by Dr. E. M. 
Jellinek of Yale University’s School 
of Alcoholic Studies, includes every- 
thing from scientific literature on 
down to sheer propaganda. 

Because sales managers say alco- 
holism among salesmen is a serious 
problem and ask for facts about alco- 
holism, we have gone through the 
experimental literature, combing care- 
fully Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol (sponsored by School of Al- 
coholic Studies, Yale University) ; 
Psychological Abstracts (publication 
of American Psychological Associa- 
tion) ; Alcohol Hygiene (publication 
of The National Committee on Alco- 
hol Hygiene, Inc.). These sources, to- 
gether with books by _ recognized 
authorities and doctoral dissertations 
on alcoholism, have given the in- 
formation presented below. Research 
goes on so fast these days that sales 
managers and others interested in the 
problem of alcoholism often want to 
review periodically the latest findings 


of physiologists, psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, and sociologists. It all helps us 


to think intelligently about one of 
the great problems of our time. 


. Does chronic alcoholism go with 
certain vocations? 


Yes: While chronic alcoholics are 
found in almost all occupations, they 
are under-represented in professional, 
proprietary, and managerial positions. 
They are over- ‘represented in un- 
skilled labor and service jobs. You 
cannot generalize about alcoholism 
among salesmen, except to say that 
some fields of selling have more 
cases of alcoholism than others. Those 
requiring salesmen of college or uni- 
versity education to sell in technical 
fields seem to have the least incidence. 


2. Is there one element that stands 
out beyond all others in the voca- 
tional adjustment of chronic al- 
coholics? 


Yes: Dr. E. B. Allen, who studied 
vocational adjustments of alcoholics, 
finds that they are often in jobs that 
add to their feelings of insecurity and 
inferiority. Many alcoholics are 
known to go on sprees when problems 
growing out of their jobs become too 
dificult for them to resolve. As 4 
rule, they do better in subordinate 
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posi’ ons—in occupations in which 
they can feel success from their exer- 


tions. Their chances of vocational 
ciccess are greatest when they stay 
within their limitations and do not 


stret h them. 


3. Are there more chronic al- 
coholics than inebriates? 


No: In 1945 the number of 
chronic alcoholics was estimated to be 
750,000—50,000 of them overseas. 
As there are approximately five in- 
ebriates for every chronic alcoholic, 
there was a minimum of 3,750,000 in- 
ebriates, including chronic alcoholics. 
In the responses received as a result 
of the questionnaire-letter we sent to 
300 sales managers, inebriates were 
often thought of as alcoholics. A 
widely accepted definition, proposed 
by Alcoholics Anonymous, is: 


“An alcoholic is any person whose 
indulgence in alcohol continuously or 
periodically results in behavior such 
as to disrupt normal relations with 
his or her work, family or society. 

“An alcoholic is any person whose 
mental or physical condition is so 
aflected as to seriously jeopardize 
normal relations with his or her 
work, family or society. While actual 
damage may not have been done, it is 
merely a matter of time or luck when 
something serious will occur. There- 
fore, so far as the necessity of their 
giving up drinking is concerned, they 
are alcoholic. 

“An alcoholic is any person who 
experiences an abnormal craving after 
drinking and who finds it necessary 
to use alcohol the next day as a medi- 
cine or drug to alleviate the very 
condition which alcohol itself has 
created...” 


4. Do many people confuse drink- 
ing with alcoholism? 


Yes: The two terms are often 
used synonymously, although incor- 
rectly so—even by the daily press. 
Present drinking may determine 
future alcoholism. But future alco- 
holism may be modified by many 
factors, particularly progress in the 
treatment of early alcoholism. Since 
1940 the number of present drinkers 
has increased about 35%, but average 
consumption remains the same. 


5. Is death from alcohol increas- 
ing? 

Yes: Irrespective of sex, the rate 
ot death from alcoholism, determined 
by autopsy, increased 13.2% from 
19+0 to 1945. As death from alco- 
holism is usually preceded by 15 to 
20 years of heavy drinking, the cur- 
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rent death rate represents drinking 
habits of antecedent decades. 


6. Is there a certain amount of 
alcohol which in a single day can be 
fully utilized by the body of an adult 
man without affecting him in any 
way? 


No: Almost a century ago Dr. 
Francis Anstie specified one and one- 
half ounces of alcohol—the amount 
contained in three ounces of 100- 
proof whiskey—as the upper limits of 
normal daily drinking. But “Anstie’s 
limit” affects individuals variously. 


It and such other cover-all prescrip- 
tions have not been successful. 


7. Are chronic alcoholics becom- 
ing older at time of their death? 


No: Although it is true that the 
percentage distribution of ages indi- 
cates that alcoholics are becoming 
older at the time of death from alco- 
holism, the population is living longer. 
This naturally contributes to the in- 
creasing rate of death from alcohol- 
ism. And that is why there is no real 
trend in either direction of younger 
or older ages at time of death from 
alcoholism. 


Do you know how 


SAN DIEGO 


ranks with 


Population 


Atlanta, Ga. . . . . 442,294 
Birmingham, Ala... . 407,871 
Dallas, Tex. .... 342,046 
Denver, Colo. . . . 384,372 
Indianapolis, Ind... . 460,926 
Louisville, Ky. . . . 420,216 
Memphis Tenn... . 305,510 
Providence, R. |. . . 431,917 
Rochester, N. Y. . . 381,373 
St. Paul, Minn. . . . 331,570 
Seattle, Wash. . . . 407,630 
Toledo, Ohio . . . . 341,663 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 425,361 


All population figures are for City 


Zone and are taken trom SRDS 
Consumer Markets 1949-50 Edition 


Do you know that San Diego 


is an isolated, concentrated 


market, 125 miles away from 
LosAngeles...thatSan Diego 
has its own wholesale and 


jobbing channels... that its 
people and its distribution 
system must be sold locally! 


The San Diego Union and 
Tribune-Sun offers the one 


best way to cover this big, 
busy market thoroughly at 


low advertising cost. Ask the 
West-Holliday man. 


UNION and TRIBUNE-SUN 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 
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FEBRUARY FARM INCOME: 
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Variety—cash crops to sell every month— 
keeps Pennsylvania farm income (and pur- 
chasing power) steady throughout the year. 
How steady? Look at the chart below. 

There’s one sure way to reach these big 
buying farm families—in PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. Because it’s their own farm maga- 
zine... covering their own farm problems... 
7 out of 10 Pennsylvania farm families read 
itevery month. 

And remember —in PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER your advertising gets action because 
itcan tie in your dealers—to give them the 
positive help that makes sales. 


Steady Buying Power. The unusual 
through-the-year big buying power of Penn- 
sylvania farmers is proved by this 12-month 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 
HARRISBURG 


MICHIGAN FARMER, EAST LANSING 
THE OHIO FARMER, CLEVELAND 
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chart of farm income. For over 100 years this 
steadiness has gone hand in hand with Penn- 
sylvania’s growth. Two of the few other states 
like it are Michigan and Ohio, served by 
MICHIGAN FARMER and THE OHIO 
FARMER. For further information write 
1013G Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


8.7%, — hn 9.1% 
8.1% 78% 81% 83% —"” 84%, 8.4% 


6.8% 7.3% 


jon. Feb. Mor. Apr. Moy June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


New booklet shows big market for garden tractors, barn 
building materials, silos and barn equipment on Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Michigan farms. Send for your 
copy today! 
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FLANKED by the local news 
and medical papers every doctor 
wants to see, accompanied always 
by advertising acceptable to the 
doctor’s own A.M.A. Councils, 
your sales message in the State 
Journals finds a cordial and con- 
sistent reception with the pro- 
fession. 


Tell your story on any product 
from drugs and diagnostic equip- 
ment to television 


travel and 


ae 


Blanket all 42 states covered by 
the 34 Journals, your 
promotion according to distribu-- 
tion... 


or spot 


Settle on an approximate figure 
for this basic program of adver- 


tising to M.D,’s—THEN ... 


Write for our 29 convenient Space 
Budgets and choose the one that 
fits your needs and your appro- 
The Cooperative Medi- 
cal Advertising Bureau will carry 
on from there—with one contract, 


priation. 


one fit-all size page, one statement 
per insertion—and, if you like, 
one order for electros and mail- 
ing, placed by this office. 


May as well get the facts now. 
Just write “Budgets,” and ad- 
dress 


STATE JOURNAL GROUP 


COOPERATIVE MEDICAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU. 
of the 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
34 JOURNALS 
COVERING 42 STATES 


7% 


8. Is it true that New York is the 
“heaviest drinking" state? 


No: On a per capita basis of total 
absolute alcohol consumption of the 
population 15 years and over, New 
York is in seventh place. Nevada with 
3.6 wine gallons per inhabitant is 
first; North Carolina is at the bottom 
of the list of states with 0.73 wine 
gallons. Although New York City 
has the greatest number of alcoholics 
because of its greatest size, it is out- 
distanced on a percentage basis by 
San Francisco, Sacramento, and 29 
other cities. 


9. Is the cost of caring for al- 
coholics known? 


Yes: The country spends about 
$31,000,000 annually in providing 
medical aid for them. Their jail main- 
tenance comes to another $25,000,000 
a year. Expenditure on chronic alco- 
holics’ bodily diseases is one-third 
higher than for the average non- 
alcoholic. This amounts to $30.70 


per alcoholic per annum. 


10. Is crime connected with al- 
coholism? 


Yes: Dr. R. Banay, psychiatrist 
at Sing Sing Prison, analyzed records 
of prisoners having histories of alco- 
holism and concludes that crimes pre- 
ceded by inebriety account for 25% 
of the total. Another recent study 
indicates that about one-half of the 
prison population was alcoholic prior 
to conviction. Convicts usually begin 
“social drinking” in their teens, and 
10 to 20 years elapse before they com- 
mit major offenses. 


11. Do alcoholics commit one 
crime oftener than any other? 


Yes: A study of a large number 
of arrested and imprisoned individuals 
shows that 64% of the car thieves 
had a previous history of being fined 
or sentenced for drunkenness. 


12. Do intoxicated drivers cause 
more traffic accidents than drunken 
pedestrians? 


No: Although one out of every 
five fatal traffic accidents has some 
connection with alcohol, intoxicated 
pedestrians are the worst offenders, 
according to a report by Dr. O. B. 
Hunter who presented it before the 
American Therapeutic Society. 


13. Is it true that alcoholism is 
increasing faster among women than 
men? 


No: The male rate is reported to 
have increased 22.6% from 1940 to 
1945 and the female rate by 12.6%. 
The 1940 rate of 215 chronic alco- 


holic women for each 100,000 adult 
women was the same as in 1930, Ip 
1910 the rate was 384 alcoholic 
women per 100,000; in 1945, 242 per 
100,000. But the drop from 1915 to 
the Prohibition years was less in the 
female rate than in the male rate. 
Inebriety among women and men re 
mains below pre-Prohibition levels 


despite the increase during the years 
of World War II. 


14. Do chronic alcoholics prefer t6 
drink with the opposite sex? 


No: In a survey conducted jn 
Connecticut, Dr. Seldon D. Bacon 
found that 72.1% of the cases usually 
drank alone or with others of the 
same sex. Many who begin a spree, 
drinking with members of their own 
sex, conclude it by drinking alone in 
their own rooms. 


15. Do alcoholics very often fail 
to marry? 


Yes: A study of inebriates in eight 
large and small towns resulted in 
the conclusion that “one of the most 
noticeable characteristics is the in- 
ebriate’s failure to marry. Of the 
421 married inebriates in the study, 
141 were permanently separated.” Of 
1,200 men arrested for drunkenness, 
only 47% were ever married, where- 
as 80% of all males in the same 
state and of the same age range were 
married. Of the inebriates who had 
married, 25% were separated as op- 
posed to the normal expectancy of 
4%. Sixteen per cent who had mar- 
ried were divorced against the normal 
expectancy of 1.4%. 


16. Is alcoholism inherited? 


No: Dr. H. W. Haggard, direc 
tor of the School of Alcoholic Studies 
at Yale University, came to the con- 
clusion recently, after reviewing the 
evidence, that 40% of alcoholics have 
some hereditary taint. But there is no 
conclusive evidence that this heredi- 
tary taint must reveal itself in alco- 
holism. “The only permissible conclu- 
sion is that it is not a disposition to- 
ward inebriety which is inherited, but 
rather a constitution which is so un- 
stable that it does not offer sufficient 
resistance to the environmental risks 
of inebriety.” 


17. Is alcoholism induced in sons 
by alcoholic fathers? 


Yes: A report of World War I 
veterans admitted to a veterans’ hos- 
pital for “chronic alcoholism” from 
1937 to 1942 points out that more 
than two-thirds had alcoholic fathers. 
The basis of alcoholism is often laid 
in childhood, before the age of 10 or 


15, in families where inebriety pre- 
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Media Records Annual Figures Show: 


THE TIMES LEADS AGAIN 
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wane IN THE BIG, RICH SEATTLE MARKET 
of more than a half million people, adver- 
tisers know that success can be found 
through concentrated, frequent advertising 
in The TIMES. These LEADERSHIP figures 
show why The TIMES continues as always to 
be the BEST advertising medium in SEATTLE. 


Of the 19 leading markets in the United States—including such cities 
as Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago and New York, Seattle ranks FIRST 
in retail sales per capita, SECOND in effective buying income per capita.* 
*Source, Sales Management Magazine, Survey of Buying Power, May 10, 1949 


MEDIA RECORDS REPORT ON 
THE TIMES’ ADVERTISING LEAD 
OVER 2nd PAPER ay ari suntay, 12 tentts—109) 


1948 —The TIMES 1949—The TIMES 
lead 2nd paper by... lead 2nd paper by... 
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NATIONAL 206,342 lines 429,352 lines 
RETAIL FOOD .... 793,733 lines 878,298 lines 
RETAIL DRUG .... 144,251 lines 209,019 lines 
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vails. Other studies indicate that al- 
coholics report alcoholic fathers 
four times oftener than do normal 


drinkers. 


18. Are children of alcoholic par- 
ents more difficult to help than 
others? 


Yes: Records of children attend- 
ing clinics indicate that those having 
at least one alcoholic parent are more 
difficult to help than unselected clini- 
cal referrals. Poor parent-child rela- 
tionships and a tendency for both par- 
ents to be unstable, even when only 
one is alcoholic, are deterrents to 
effective treatment. Children from an 
“alcoholic home” are more nervous, 
have a greater sense of insecurity. 


19. Are public clinic procedures 
for treating alcoholics pretty well 
standardized? 


Yes: ‘The New Haven and Hart- 
ford Yale Clinics are often used 
models. Here there are three stages of 
treatment: (1) The patient is helped 
to control any factors in his environ- 
ment that may be threatening him; 
(2) the staff works on shifting the 


alcoholic’s attitude toward his prob- 
lem; (3) 
point 


has reached the 
see himself as 


once he 
where he can 


others do, he is given psychiatric aid. 


20. Is there one cure for alcohol- 
ism, better than all others? 


No: There are about 20 widely 
used cures, all of them helpful in 
certain cases. But there are three 
basic “musts” for all alcoholics who 
wish to be cured, according to Dr. 
Abraham Myerson. The alcoholic 
must have the desire to be treated. 
He must want to get well. He must 
be willing to cooperate. Commonest 
deterrent to a cure is the attitude, “I 
am not sick.” The alcoholic finds 
difficulty in admitting that he is not 
running his own life. 


21. Is the conditioned-reflex treat- 
ment of alcoholism effective? 


Yes: Reports from various centers 
indicate that it is effective in from 
15% to 64% of the cases treated. 
The treatment consists of exposing 
the alcoholic to the sight, smell, and 
taste of alcoholic beverages as he 
simultaneously takes a nauseous drug. 
Dr. Fritz Kant of University of 
Wisconsin Medical Collége recom- 
mends an initial treatment covering 
14 days, followed by parole. Then, 
for the majority of alcoholics, he 
recommends a four-day reconditioning 
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An ALL-TIME record for FHA in lowa was set last month — 
heading, of course, directly into DAVENPORT! 


Three major housing projects with an estimated $2,250,000.00 


dollars of the amount. 


Davenport. 


the Davenport Newspapers. 


cost have been pegged for DAVENPORT. 
FHA will underwrite over one million 


Builders and investors again have 
demonstrated their confidence in 
You, too, can be 
confident in the market—and 


The 


Davenport Newspapers 


e THE DAIL(3 TIMES 
e THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


Davenport, lowa 
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mediately and another 25% 


‘thetic individuals who face or have 


period every four months, amounting 


to 12 days of hospitalization during 
a year, to prevent relapses. , 


22. Is the B weg hospitaliza. 
tion plan” working out successfully? 


Yes: Dr. Joseph Thimann, medj- 
cal director of the Washingtonian 
Hospital in Boston, reports that un. 
der this plan alcoholics work ful! time 
in their regular places of employment 
and spend their free time in the pro. 
tective environment of the hospital, 
The plan allows the alcoholi¢ to con- 
tinue financially independent and per- 
mits him to continue in a “give-and- 
take” life. He is given necessary psy- 
chotherapy and encouraged to develop 
hobbies. This, together with the con- 
ditioned reflex treatment, results in 
total abstinence in about 50% of the 
cases. Part-time protective environ- 
ment is reduced gradually and the 
alcoholic is encouraged to spend more 
free time with his family. 


23. Is group therapy increasing in 
popularity among alcoholics? 


Yes: Groups of 20 to 30 alco 
holics, segregated as to sex, meet 
three to six times weekly with a 
psychiatrist or psychologist. Dr, 
Frank J. Curran of New York's 
public hospitals recommends helpful 
questions to be discussed by the group 
under the leadership of the psychia- 
trist. These include: How does alco- 
hol affect one? Why do people drink 
to excess? How does alcohol affect 
one’s sex life? What is a real “he 
man”’? Is suicide justifiable? The dis- 
cussions often lead to relief from emo- 
tional tensions. 


24. Is participation in sports an 
effective cure? 


Yes: Many are reported. to re- 
spond well to this type of therapy. 
Supervised, regular group recreation 
builds better physical health and in- 
creases appetite for food, thus com- 
pensating for the alcoholic’s frequent 
nutritional deficiencies. But the psy- 
chological factors involved are equally 
helpful. According to Dr. J. E. 
Davis, they are more so. Sports pro- 
vide the alcoholic with opportunities 
to make friends. 


25. Does Alcoholics Anonymous 
actually cure some alcoholics? 


Yes: The statement is made that 
50% of those who join recover im- 
after a 
few relapses. Necessary qualificat on 
for entrance is chronic alcoholi: n. 
Here the alcoholic relieves his social 
isolation by associating with sympa- 
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“GREYHOUND COVERS OUR NATIONAL 
TERRITORY — LIKE A BLANKET!“ 


“ITS FREQUENT SERVICE HELPS ME 
MAKE MORE CALLS PER DAY“ 


“REACHES A LOT OF FINE SALES P 
AREAS -NOT SERVED BY OTHER TRANSPORTATION 


VERY BUSINESS MAN KNOWS that 1950 is a “hard selling” year, 
with more active competition all along the line —and with 
the overhead cost of sales assuming new importance. 


That’s where Greyhound comes into your picture! To the sales 
executive, Greyhound offers a thorough coverage of market areas 
...at about a third the cost of private car operation—and at large 
savings compared with other public transportation. 


To the man on the road, Greyhound provides direct service on 
high-frequency schedules—from cities to small towns, industrial 
centers, and sales areas not conveniently reached by any other 
travel. The result is more sales contacts per day— much-needed 
relaxation between calls—full freedom from driving strain. 
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“CUTS SALES OVERHEAD ON EVERY 
TRIP -ANO THATS IMPORTANT THIS YEAR !” 


*6ETS ME THERE REFRESHED 
READY TO 00 MY BEST SELLING” 


man who 


lines clouds 
ith silver 


lving other people’s 
pfoblems is an everyday 
Gffair with this man. 


Fipm his large fund of 

wledge flows advice 
wiich expertly guides 
in e seeking aid. 


H@ is the banker, your 
ker, who assists in mak- 
ing) your community a bet- 
teriplace in which to live. 
ays as much attention 
to mall depositors as he 
dog to captains of indus- 
try %.steering both of them 
thrabgh their difficulties. 


the banker is a very 
helgful man . . . a man of 


gre@ influence in the com- 

. Because of the wide 
confitience he enjoys, lead- 
ing manufacturers keep 


im Ginformed via the ad- 
verti§ing pages of BANKING 
zine, 12 East 36th 


Strea@l, New York 16, N. Y. 
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faced similar problems of adjustment 
and builds deeper insight and control. 


26. Does the mere cessation of 
drinking insure the alcoholic of ad- 
justment of his underlying disorder? 


No: Cessation of drinking, par- 
ticularly enforced cessation, does not. 
According to Dr. R. P. Knight, “it 
only throws the personality disorder 
into bolder relief.’ Alcoholism is 
fundamentally a symptom; the cause 
must be determined in each case and 
dealt with before a cure is possible. 


27. Is it true that many "cured" 
alcoholics relapse into drinking? 


Yes: The percentages vary, de- 
pending on the composition of the 
group studied: their age, length of 
drinking, will to be cured, cause, etc. 
But of 300 assorted alcoholic cases 
treated in an institution for inebri- 
ates and discharged to the care of 
temperance societies, only one-sixth of 
them were abstinent longer than two 
years. One common pitfall is the be- 
lief among alcoholics that “Now I 
am cured I can drink moderately, like 
normal drinkers.” 


28. Do chronic alcoholics favor 
regular drinking rather than sprees? 


No: Spree drinking is about twice 
as common among them as steady 
drinking. Some authorities explain 
this on the grounds that spree drink- 
ing is less expensive. 


29. Does intemperate drinking in- 
crease appetite for food? 


No: Alcohol, because it produces 
energy, may be classified as a food, 
the most readily digestible of all 
foods, since it passes directly into the 
blood unchanged. But unlike most 
other foods it lacks vitamins, min- 
erals, and proteins—all very neces- 
sary for the maintenance of good 
health. Vitamin deficiency is a com- 
mon cause and result of chronic alco- 
holism. When large quantities of al- 
cohol are taken over long periods of 
time, foods necessary for health are 
crowded out of the diet. 


30. Does the alcoholic substitute 
another type of drug when forced in- 
to abstinence? 


No: Combinations of alcoholism 
and drug addiction are rare. Among 
180 patients admitted for alcoholism, 
no drug addict was found. Among 51 
patients hospitalized because of drug 
addiction (morphine, cocain, barbitu- 
rates, etc.), there were three cocain- 
ists who used alcohol to excess. 
Chronic alcoholics, however, are 
heavier smokers and drinkers of coffee 
than non-alcoholics. 


31. Do male alcoholics give defi. 
nite reasons for their insobriety? 


Yes: They most often mention 
(in descending order of incidence); 
escape from worry or depression, 
monotony of life, sadness, “gives me 
confidence.” One of the incontrover- 
tible findings is that the alcoholic 
seeks for conflicts outside himself as 
his reason for drinking. Results of 
Rorschach Diagnostics (ink-blot test) 
indicate that the alcoholic is an im- 
mature, maladjusted individual who 
does not readily recognize or admit 
his personality inadequacies. 


32. Do alcoholics drink to change 
their personalities? 


Yes: The effect of alcohol pro- 
duces a change in mood, resulting in 
euphoria or state of feeling on top of 
the world. Drinking usually results 
in increased confidence in the alco- 
holic’s mental and physical powers; 
inhibitions disappear; social contacts 
are facilitated ; self-esteem is boosted; 
conflicts and worries forgotten; life 
appears rosy. Alcohol thus serves the 
purpose of creating an artificial social 
adjustment. 


33. Does the alcoholic under the 
influence of drink display the oppo- 
site of his usual personality? 


No: Careful testing of traits of 
temperament by the Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory before and during 
inebriation revealed. that one-half of 
the alcoholics showed a remarkable 
agreement in their emotional _Te- 
sponses. Thus the old adage, “What 
soberness conceals—drunkenness _re- 
veals,” is disproved. 


34, Are alcoholics more sociable 
than normal drinkers? 


No: A study of 1,500 male alco- 
holics revealed them to lack a basic 
group affiliation. As a rule they were 
lonely children, having few playmates. 
They were also over-dependent on 
their parents as youngsters and re- 
ported many painful early experi- 
ences. They often drink in order to 
feel more at ease with others. 


"bull- 


35. Are alcoholics more 
headed" than normal drinkers? 


Yes: At Elgin State Hospital 100 
confirmed alcoholics were tested with 
100 normal individuals of like age 
and education. While the alcoholics 
were by no means homogeneous 43 
described by the test results, they 
were significantly more conceited, 
more stubborn, more steadfast in ad- 
herence to their own ideas, and more 
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scornful of the ideas of others than 
were the control group. 


3¢. Is alcoholism more frequent 
among men with athletic physiques? 


Yes: Although alcoholism is dis- 
tributed among all body types, it is 
somewhat more prevalent among 
athletic body-build; less prevalent 
among pyknics (Santa Claus type of 
physique) ; least among those having 
the asthenic (“string-bean’’) habitus. 


37. Does drinking before taking an 
intelligence test tend to raise the 
score? 


No: The equivalent of a double 
whiskey lowers the score on a stand- 
ardized intelligence test by about 
20%. The conclusion is drawn that 
all mental work is inhibited by al- 
cohol. . 


_ 38. Is it true that heavy drinking 
increases the creative powers of 
genius? 


No: Those geniuses who drink 
heavily have deep-seated feelings of 
inferiority and lack faith in them- 
selves. Edgar Allen Poe serves as a 
classic example. They do not drink 
because of any creative powers stimu- 
lated by alcohol, but because of in- 
hibitions and oppressive feelings of 
guilt which are lifted by drinking. 


39. Is habitual drunkenness the 
commonest cause of divorce? 


No: It is outranked by cruelty 
ind adultery, although doubtless 
many cases granted on the basis of 
cruelty are of alcoholic origin. In 
1932, 2,245 divorces were granted in 
the United States for drunkenness. At 
present the number for drunkenness is 
estimated at more than three times 
that figure. 


40. Does 
the sex urge? 


drunkenness stimulate 


No: While alcohol .may stimulate 
e sex urge psychologically, it actual- 
ly lowers it physically. This is true of 
men more than women. One reason 
oiten given by alcoholics for drink- 
ing Is impotence and frigidity. Sub- 
conscious homo-sexuality is often 
linked with chronic alcoholism. 
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4. Do alcoholics differ from tee- 
totalers in regard to social attitudes? 


es: Dr. T. F. Lentz studied 
ce; tain personality correlates of heavy 
d:inking and discovered that alco- 
' ics have characteristic attitudes: 
they are less optimistic, more ma- 
terialistic, more tolerant of moral 
breaches, less favorably inclined to- 
M ‘d religion, and more militaristic 
than non-drinkers. 
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42. Do signs of physical disease 
resulting from alcoholism appear at 
one age more than any other? 


Yes: In the fourth decade of life 
and at 45 years of age more often 
than at any other year. The ill-health 
resulting is marked by vitamin defi- 
ciencies, particularly in the B group 
vitamins, and liver disorders, marked 
by fatty infiltration. These conditions 
are said to occur in about 75% of all 
chronic alcoholics. 


43. Does prolonged alcoholism af- 
fect brain structure? 

Yes: Analysis of the electronen- 
cephalograms of 157 chronic alco- 
holics indicates that brain abnormali- 
ties increase as alcoholics grow older. 
Alcoholic psychosis and alcoholic con- 
vulsions are reported by Dr. M. 
Greenblatt and his associates as com- 
mon results. 


44. |s alcoholism a city disease? 

Yes: In the sense that the rate of 
alcoholism in cities of 100,000 and 
more inhabitants is higher by 33.7% 
than in smaller cities, and higher by 
105% than in rural areas. 


45. Do alcoholics change their 
places of residence oftener than 
others? 

Yes: Not only do they move 
oftener but they make fewer friends 
and acquaintances among their neigh- 
bors than normal drinkers. Alcoholics 
are low on neighborliness; they do 
not take active roles in community 


life. 


46. Is chronic alcoholism found 
among certain races and their off- 
spring to a greater extent than 
among others? 

Yes: A recent study of alcoholism 
among World War II inductees re- 
sulted in this conclusion: “There are 
few alcoholics among Jews, Italians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Spaniards and 
their American-born descendants. 
There is a greater amount of inebri- 
ety among the Irish and English and 
their American-born descendants, with 
intermediate inebriety among similar 
groups of French, German, Nor- 
wegians, and Slavs.” 


47. Are there waves of alcoholism? 

Yes: In the beginning of the 19th 
century artisans and craftsmen de- 
prived of their work as the result of 
rapid industrialization turned in large 
numbers to alcoholism as a means of 
resolving their frustration: “They 
drowned their troubles in drink.” 
Mass addiction may occur at any time 
when enough people have reason to 
feel gravely insecure. Some social 
psychologists fear that international 
insecurity, because of Hell bombs and 
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bacterial warfare, may lead to a wave 
of alcoholism on an_ international 
scale. 


48. Is there one "best way” for 
saies managers to deal with the prob- 
lem of alcoholism among salesmen? 

No: Not in the sense of one 


simple technique. However, there are 
a number of steps sales managers can 
take to (1) discover alcoholism 
among candidates for positions; (2) 
prevent alcoholism from increasing 
among the staff; (3) help rehabilitate 
alcoholic salesmen. 


PART Ill. 
What Sales Executives Can Do about Alcoholism 


Sales managers now know there is 
no such thing as an easy answer to 
the two questions they most often ask 
about alcoholism: How to avoid 
hiring alcoholics? How to help alco- 
holic salesmen ? 

There are however, at least 21 
things a sales manager can do to solve 
or greatly reduce the problem of alco- 
holism on his sales force. All of them 
have worked and are now in practice. 
Not all of them can be applied in 
all organizations. Some of them work 
better in Company X than in Com- 
pany Y. The sales manager, often in 
collaboration with the president of the 
company and the personnel officer, 
can use these 21 items as a check list 
in formulating or reviewing a policy 
on alcoholism. Here they are: 


1. Have applicants fill out a 
questionnaire which calls for a de- 
tailed job history: “List below the 
names of your former employers, be- 
ginning with the most recent, together 
with the month and year you began 
and ended your employment with 
them” is a common form of direction 
printed on the application form. 


2. Use the telephone: Call up 
former employers. Tell them who 
you are (or have your telephone 
operator introduce you). Say that you 
have a policy of not employing alco- 
holics and that you’d like to know 
whether the applicant is free of that 
addiction. You may be pleasantly 
amazed at the cooperation you get 
from most executives to this direct, 
easy approach. ‘They also face the 
problem and are therefore sympa- 
thetic. Some companies, however, 
have the policy of not giving such in- 
formation over the telephone. 


3. Make use of the services of 
ethical investigators: Some companies 
keep investigators on a retainer basis. 
Their fees in New York City average 
$35 a day. The time taken to gather 
information of a personal nature on 
an applicant is two and a half days 
on the average. Some companies that 
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spend thousands of dollars in train- 
ing a salesman do not consider in- 
vestigators’ fees expensive. Rather, 
they think of them as an excellent 
investment. 


4. Take letters of recommendation 
with a grain of salt: Particularly, the 
“To-whom-it-may-concern” _ kind. 
This letter is usually a one-sided af- 
fair, often written by a kindly execu- 
tive, well-intentioned, to ease his con- 
science for having fired the applicant. 
The executive may sincerely believe 
that the fellow may “do all right in 
another setup,” and avoid saying 
anything derogatory. 


5. Hold leisurely, well-planned in- 
terviews: After “feeling him out,” 
you may decide he’s worth serious 
consideration for the job. You may 
then wish to tell him the company 
has a policy in regard to alcoholism 
and that it checks up rather thorough- 
ly on each applicant’s background and 
personal life through an_ outside 
agency before offering him a position. 
“Would he mind the scrutiny?” In 
many cases this approach leads to a 
confession and saves you further time 
and expense. 


6. Make sure the job doesn't over- 
reach or under-reach his abilities: 
The former leads to feelings of in- 
feriority and frustration; the latter, 
to boredom and dissatisfaction. In 
either direction the soil is fertile for 
alcoholism. When a man feels chal- 
lenge and interest in his work he has 
little cause to seek escape from it. 
The daily sense of achievement is 
sweet to the soul and health to the 
bones. 


7. Make use of aptitude tests: 
Aptitude tests, given under standard- 
ized conditions with results inter- 
preted by an expert, are the most 
objective tools available for measur- 
ing abilities. They are, therefore, a 
valuable adjunct to help you decide 
whether the job is too easy or too 
tough for the applicant. 


8. Include a new-type test in the 
aptitude battery: Perhaps the best 
known of the new-type “projective” 
tests is the Rorschach Diagnostics, 
named for the Swiss psychologist who 
invented it more than a quarter of a 
century ago. It is made up of 10 
cards with ink-blots on them. As the 
psychologist shows the cards, one at 
a time, he asks the candidate what 
the blots suggest, much as people may 
look at clouds and see images of 
mountains, ships, faces. The psycholo- 
gist times responses and writes them 
down word for word, and evaluates 
them after the candidate leaves. 

He checks on such things as num- 
ber of images reported; whether the 
images were seen in the whole or 
parts of the blots; the location and 
position of the images; the kind of 
images seen (animal, human, inani- 
mate, etc.) ; the form, motion, texture 
or color given to the images, etc. 
Each means something. The applicant 
takes about a half-hour to complete 
the test. The psychologist spends 
more time than that usually on the 
interpretation. What the candidate 
sees or fails to see or fails to report 
that he sees gives the psychologist 
insight. 

Psychologists agree that the conven- 
tional questionnaire or inventory tests 
of emotional stability are helpful but 
not valid enough. A shrewd applicant 
can vitiate his scores on them. For ex- 
ample, with a little study he can an- 
swer the questions so as to make him- 
self score low on neurotic tendency 
when he is actually high in that re- 
spect. The new-type test doesn’t allow 
him to do that and is therefore help- 
ful in the hands of a psychologist or 
psychiatrist in uncovering emotional 
maladjustments often linked with 
alcoholism. 


9. See that he gets a thorough 
physical examination: No superficial 
chest-thumping, but a complete check- 
up. Physicians report that alcoholics 
suffer from vitamin deficiencies, the 
symptoms of which are fairly easy to 
detect by a diagnostician. Alcohol, a 
highly concentrated energy-producer, 
is devoid of all vitamins. Its over-use 
often creates loss of appetite for food 
and even distaste for it. The result: 
dietary deficiencies. 


10. Try to find out important facts 
about his home life: Were his par- 
ents divorced? Is he separated or 
divorced? Alcoholism is often found 
among those men and women w’ose 
childhood and married life have been 
unhappy. Is he a member of a church 
and does he attend rather regula: |; 
What is his credit-rating? Does he 
own his own home? Is he suppor‘ ing 
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mile radius of Pittsburgh—two million 
of them surround Pittsburgh’s ABC 
city zone—only one million live inside. 
Your sales manager gears his sales 
plans to this pattern. You can gear 
your advertising plans to the same pat- 
tern by using the Post-Gazette. It alone 
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a family? Responsibilities met over a 
period of years usually bespeak pretty 
good emotional adjustment. 


11. Give him a trial period: 
“Tenure” exists in many American 
schools, colleges, and universities. 
After serving a probationary period 
of three successive years, a teacher is 
granted tenure, upon being appointed 
for the fourth time. This means he 
can not be removed thereafter “except 
for cause and by due process.’’ While 
the same kind of tenure rights cannot 
always be granted to salesmen, the 
idea is often adaptable. In that way 
the new employe can win his spurs 
and demonstrate that he is not only 
a good workman, but leads a whole- 
some life. Companies that apply the 
“tenure principle’ are said to have 
fewer alcoholic applicants for posi- 
tions. Information of the company’s 
policy gets around, and the chronic 
alcoholic knows he had better try 
some other company. 

These 11 steps are used to a 
greater or lesser extent in those com- 
panies intent upon screening out alco- 
holic applicants. Then there are at 
least 10 steps the sales manager can 
take to help prevent and cure alco- 
holism among his salesmen: 


12. Watch out for developing 
alcoholism: At training schools, con- 
ventions, on check-up trips, the sales 
manager has many opportunities to 
observe his salesmen in social drinking 
situations. Note any tendencies to 
over-drink. If a salesman begins to 
drink more than he should, have a 
friendly talk with him. Make sure 
he knows the facts about alcoholism, 
offer to help him within the limits of 
your company’s policy. The point is to 
solve the problem in the first stages. 


13. Be a good example: Have you 
ever attended a sales meeting or con- 
vention where a sales manager set a 
poor example for his staff by drinking 
too much? A sales manager is a 
leader, in a position of responsibility 
so far as personal conduct and busi- 
ness are concerned. Unless the sales 
manager is moderate in the use of al- 
cohol, how can he expect his salesmen 
to be moderate? How can he expect 
them to take his advice. 


14. Build up feelings of emotional 
security among those who work for 
you: Anything you can do to make 
your salesmen happy and relaxed is 
good mental hygiene. It increases efh- 
ciency as well as personal adjustment. 
Recent psychological studies indicate 
that workers take home with them 
the attitudes of their bosses. For ex- 
ample, the bad-tempered, hard-driv- 
ing boss makes insomniacs out of 
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many of his workers, simply by the 
fear and tension he causes them 
throughout the day. 

Alcoholics, as we have seen, are 
usually distressed about something in 
their private lives. When you increase 
their feelings of security, they ac- 
tually have less impulse to drink. 
Common decencies, faithfully prac- 
ticed, help to make them emotionally 
secure: being fair and square; avoid- 
ing umreasonable tactics; being a 
kindly person, etc. In the end, it all 
adds up to you, yourself, being an 
emotionally secure person. 


15. Don't allow personal sympath 
to ruin your company's (or products’) 
reputation: Your first loyalty of 
course is to your company. You can- 
not afford to allow your sympathies 
for an uncooperative, alcoholic sales- 
man to run the risk of hurting your 
company s good name. Your company, 
for example, may sell medicines to 
hospitals. A drunken salesman, call- 
ing on administrators, physicians, and 
nurses, might do irreparable harm to 
your company’s reputation. There 
comes a time when you have to make 
unpalatable decisions. Deferring them 
unwisely does not help the alcoholic. 


16. Help the doctor help the al- 
coholic salesman: Ordinarily when a 
case of alcoholism develops among 
your salesmen, you take up the prob- 
lem with the company physician. By 
training, he knows a great deal about 
alcoholism as a health problem. When 
you ask him for specific ways in 
which you can help the salesman 
solve his drink problem, you are _pro- 
ceeding wisely. The doctor, a busy 
man, often appreciates your getting 
in touch with him periodically for a 
report on progress. 


17. Try Alcoholics Anonymous: 
particularly if your company has no 
medical department. Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous is a fellowship of men and 
women who share their experiences, 
strength and hope with each other, 
that they may solve their common 
problem and help others to recover 
from alcoholism. The following is 
from an AA pamphlet: 

“The only requirement for mem- 
bership is an honest desire to stop 
drinking. AA has no dues or fees. It 
is not allied with any sect, denomina- 
tion, political party, organization or 
institution; does not wish to engage 
in any controversy, neither endorses 
nor opposes any causes. Our primary 
purpose is to stay sober and help other 
alcoholics to achieve sobriety.” 

AA has chapters in almost every 
community in the land. The chapter 
closest to you is probably listed in the 


telephone directory. If not, yoy 
Community Chest, YMCA, or Wel. 
fare Council can usually supply yoy 
with information. 


18. Seek aid from alcoholic's fam. 
ily: Have a chat with the alcoholic 
salesman’s parents or wife. Assure 
them of inviolate confidence aboy: 
anything they may wish to tell yoy, 
Tell them what you and your com. 
pany are trying to do to help. Poin 
out specific ways they can help. The 
physician may wish to sit in on the 
interview; he may want to get in. 
formation about the alcoholic’s per- 
sonal background and family relation. 
ships. Be frank and reassuring, but 
do not make promises that you may 


not be able to fulfill. 


19. Get in touch with the al 
coholic’s clergyman after you have 
permission to do so. He is often help- 
ful, particularly if he has been a 
long-time friend and counselor of the 
alcoholic and his family. Many an 
alcoholic is heartened by the concerted 
interest of those closest to him at 
home, in church, on the job. How- 
ever, some alcoholics resent any 
overtures that bear on their private 
lives. The sales manager has to size 
up each situation. 


20. Study merits of pensioning the 
alcoholic: Consolidated Edison of 
New York, Inc., was one of the first 
companies to adopt a pension system 
for chronic alcoholics. That company 
considers chronic alcoholism a disabil- 
ity, such as an incapacitating disease, 
and retires the afflicted person on a 
pension. Your company may or may 
not be in a position to establish a 
pension plan for alcoholic salesmen. 
Such a step, however, deserves serious 
study by you and other officers of 
your company and its board of direc- 
tors. After you study the problem, 
you may wish to suggest its considera- 
tion in your annual report. 


21. Gather information: Allis 
Chalmers, Consolidated Edison, Dv- 
Pont, and Standard Oil of New 
Jersey all are reported to have plans 
for retiring their alcoholic employes. 
You may wish to write the medical 
departments of these companies for 
information. 

There are of course many other 
steps to be taken. These 21 steps are 
perhaps among the most basic. ‘| hey 
are, for the most part, within the 
stride of almost any sales manager to 
take. Adapting them to your specific 
problems and situation may help a lot 
in making a lasting contribution to 
the understanding and _ intelligent 
treatment of alcoholics. 
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Regional Variations in Economic 
Patterns: If you’re concerned with 
general problems of marketing, set- 
ting sales quotas, locating new plant 
sites and new retail outlets and plan- 
ning advertising programs, there’s a 
very helpful booklet, “Community 
Income and Retail Store Sales,” by 
Dr. 
The Econometric Institute, Inc. It 
outlines the historical and present re- 
lationships between 
come and retail store sales, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the elasticity of sales 
with respect to disposable income. It 
explains the sources for answers to 
such questions about a given com- 
munity as: How many people live in 
the community? How many families? 
How much income did they earn last 
year ? 
How much income was spent on re- 
tail sales and its various components 
ana 
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Marketing Data on Metalwork- 
ing Plants: The publishers of Jron 
Age have revised their basic market- 
ing data folders on the metalworking 
plants of the country. Revisions are 
based on original continuing research 
by the magazine and use of late Gov- 
ernment statistics. The data are pub- 
lished in three folders, the first deal- 
ing with the national picture, the 
second by states, and the third by the 
68 largest industrial areas. For copies 
write to the magazine, 100 East 42nd 
dt., 


New York, N. Y. 


Jay M. Gould and associates of 


community in- 


How much went to taxes? 


on services? Copies are available 


equest to Dr. Gould, The Eco- 


nometric Institute, Inc., 21 E. 63rd 


New York 21, N. Y. 


Repackaging Projects: You'll want 


group of case histories in your 
when you start to repackage. 
y depict the re-design of a num- 
of projects, including drugs, in- 
wear, rubber goods, sundries, 
les, paints, etc. Among the case 
ries: Chicopee Sales Corp., The 
iless Rubber Co., Rexall Drug 
They are told graphically with 
after illustrations and 
ographs from the viewpoint of 
manufacturer, retailer, retail sales 
onnel and consumer. Write to 
lin-Lapow Associates, 250 W. 
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The Domestic Tire Market: The 
outlook is optimistic, according to 
the Fourth Annual Survey of this 
market sponsored by the Crowell- 
Collier Publishing Co. and conducted 
by Crossley, Inc. The influx of new 
cars on the road gives assurance that 
many cars will come into the replace- 
ment tire market in about two years 
—this in addition to old models of 
cars still running. Findings of the 
survey cover tire purchases per car 
owner; tire replacements by present 
car owners; replacements according 
to car mileage; recapping; leadership 
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in nationally advertised brands; snow 
tires; desire for special tubes; buying 
of tubes with tires. There are tables 
on makes of tires by makes of auto- 
mobiles, makes of tires on the road, 
makes of tires bought as replacements, 
brands of replacement by geographic 
regions, and numbers of others. In- 
cluded, too, are data on two expand- 
ing markets: premium tubes and win- 
ter snow treads. For your copy write 
to Ray Robinson, director of research. 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. 
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Dominant radio coverage in central Ohio is 
WEBNS plus WELD-FM. This rich market 
has retail sales of $785,533,000 . . . And 
most of that is spent by WBNS families. 
Thtat is why WBNS does the most profit- 
able selling job in central Ohio. The tremen- 
dous selling power of this station has been 
proven again and again by local and national 
advertisers. 
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Trade Ads Double as Mailers, 
Cut Promotion Costs for Hall 


For economical advertising coverage of its widely scat- 


tered prospects, Hall Laboratories employs full-page busi- 
ness paper advertisements to cover its primary markets, 
combines ad series into a mailing for secondary prospects. 


How would you like to have your 
advertising do double and even triple 
duty—and still be able to turn it out 
in less time and for less money? 

Impossible ? Not on your life. 

Hall Laboratories, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
is doing it right now by a neat wed- 
ding of business paper and direct mail 
advertising. The program is so suc- 
cessful from both sales and advertis- 
ing viewpoints that it is spreading to 
the three other companies that, to- 
gether with Hall Laboratories, make 
up the four-company Hagan Corp. 
group. 

What Hall is doing, other com- 
panies that sell across the board to all 
American industry can do. The prob- 
lem is a common one. It is faced by 
every company whose goods or serv- 
ices can be used by thousands of com- 
panies in several hundred different 
specific fields. It is: “How can we 
reach all the firms that might be our 
customers ?” 

Take Hall for example. Hall engi- 
neers and chemists work with water. 
Wherever water has some application 
in industry, Hall men have something 
to offer. The engineers are retained by 
several thousand companies to handle 
boiler or water process treatment. 
The field is so wide that Dwight P. 
Carpenter, director of advertising for 
the Hagan group, estimates that he 
would have to take space in more 
than two hundred business papers to 
reach only those companies that are 
Hall's prospects. And who can afford 
a campaign such as that? 

The plan, as developed by Mr. 
Carpenter, is to concentrate in a few 
vertical business magazines to reach 
the primary Hall market, then to re- 
produce the same advertisements in a 
booklet for a direct mail piece to 
reach secondary prospects and to be 
mailed regularly as a sales piece. 


The basic idea, of course, is nothing 
revolutionary. Many companies have 
been struck by the beauty or aptness 
of a particular campaign and have 
decided it would make a fine direct 
mail piece. The Hall people, however, 
set out deliberately to plan each busi- 
ness paper series so that it will serve 
as a booklet when the last advertise- 
ment in the series appears in print. 


Main Benefits 


Here, in brief, are some of the main 
benefits Mr. Carpenter credits to this 
approach: 


1. Continuity and a strong charac- 
teristic appearance in the advertise- 
ments with a well-thought-out story 
which hangs together—as it would 
have to in a book to be looked through 
in one sitting. 


2. Since the advertisements are to 
be used as part of direct mail promo- 
tion, advertising and sales promotion 
are both geared to the same sales 
story and both are stronger because 
of it. 


3. Great economy—in preparation 
and production time and money. 


4. Hall engineers began to think 
more kindly of the advertising depart- 
ment when the advertising people 
started to ask for business paper tech- 
nical advice once a year instead of 
once a month. The work between 
them now goes more smoothly. 


5. A saving in time devoted to 
sales—time once wasted on bad leads 
or introductory conversation—since 
the booklet serves to educate prospec- 
tive customers on what Hall can do. 

Instead of finding itself against a 
month-to-month deadline for business 
paper copy, the advertising depart- 
ment worries about it only once a 


year. It can devote time to other prob. 
lems later on during the year. Tech- 
nical men are tied up once for only a 
few weeks instead of for several days 
a month when their regular work had 
to be interrupted to advise the adver- 
tising department on the technical 
side of the advertisements. 

The particular pattern hit upon 
for the first combination booklet-and- 
business paper series is an industrial 
water flow chart diagram. Since Hall 
works with all phases of water, this 
is most appropriate. It shows the flow 
of water from its source through its 
use in a plant to its disposal or re-use. 
Advertisements run in order, taking 
the flow chart diagram step by step. 
The object is to show that water 
trouble can hit anywhere. 

With several case histories, the 
booklet points out that Hall engineers 
are capable of dealing with water 
troubles no matter where they strike. 
Point-by-point the advertisements 
follow water from source to disposal. 
Each advertisement stands out by 
itself. But each advertisement for the 
booklet’s sake ties in with those be- 
fore and after it. Emphasis is on facts 
which industrialists and engineers 
want. 

When the 12 advertisements were 
completed, they were put into produc- 
tion and scheduled in several business 
papers. After the twelfth advertise- 
ment ran, the returned electros went 
into the booklet. All that was needed 
was a cover for the booklet. Now the 
advertisements went into their num- 
ber two job as direct mail pieces and 
time-savers for the sales department. 

Hall has 35 district offices in the 
United States. Each one doubles as a 
sales and service point. Each has its 
own mailing list of clients and pros 
pects in its own district. Booklets are 
mailed from the field offices after 
they are received in bulk shipments 
from Pittsburgh where the company 
has its main headquarters and where 
the booklets are produced. 

The Pittsburgh office does not mail 
booklets except in answer to direct 
requests drawn by advertisements 
mentioning the booklets. When you 
write to Hall in Pittsburgh for a 
booklet, your name and request are 
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THE CALL-BULLETIN IS THE WINNER 
IN PROSPEROUS SAN FRANCISCO 


You can't crash the winner's circle in 
San Francisco by dashing off in all 
directions at once. Or by horsing around 
all over the map of northern California. Or 
by trying to back into nearby metropolitan 
markets that have their own favorite 


metropolitan newspapers. 


The Call-Bulletin leads the field in San 
Francisco. And in the prosperous suburbs 
directly north and south of the city. It's 
an odds on favorite among daily news- 
paper readers. That's why The Call- 
Bulletin is a favorite with both national 
and retail advertisers. 


tHE Caii-BuLLetin 


SAN FRANCISCO'S FRIENDLY NEWSPAPER 


A MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT REPRESENTATIVE 
CAN GIVE YOU THE FACTS ON THE SAN FRANCISCO 
MARKET . ... STRAIGHT FROM THE HORSE'S MOUTH 


FIRST 


IN THE 


QUAD CITIES 


In Davenport, Rock Island, Moline 
and East Moline is the richest con- 
centration of diversified industry be- 
tween Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and Omaha. The Quad Cities 
are the trading center for a prosper- 
ous two-state agricultural area. Re- 
tail sales, total buying and per capita 
income rate higher than the national 
average, according to Sales Manage- 


ment. 

WOC-AM | WOC-FM 
5,000 W. 47 Kw. 
1420 Ke. 103.7 Mc. 


WOC delivers this rich market to NBC 
Network, national spot and local ad- 
vertisers ... with 70 to 100% BMB pene- 
tration in the two-county Quad City 
area... 10 to 100% in adjacent counties. 


WOC-TV 


CHANNEL 5 
22.9 Kw. Video 


12.5 Kw. Audio 
On the Quad Cities’ first TV sta- 
tion NBC Network (non-intercon- 
nected), local and film programs 
reach over 7,500 Quad Cities’ sets 
. . hundreds more in a 75 air- 
mile radius. 


Basic NBC Affiliate 
Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
Ernest Sanders, General Manager 


Davenport, lowa 
Free & Peters, Inc. 
Exclusive National Representatives 


sent on to the district office nearest 
you. The Pittsburgh office mails the 
booklet. The field office follows up 
on your letter. The booklet thus 
serves several purposes: It has the 
effect of making the prospective client 
ask for information about Hall. The 
client actually starts the sales cycle. It 
bridges the gap between the advertise- 
ment and the sales call. And, of 
course, the booklet attracts inquiries 
from some firms Hall salesmen might 
never have called. on. 

This direct mail use of advertise- 
ments to a large extent takes care of 
the problem of reaching Hall’s sec- 
ondary markets. Primary prospects 
are reached by advertisements pub- 
lished in business papers. ‘Secondary 
markets that are too small to be cov- 
ered efficiently and economically with 
business paper advertising receive the 
same advertisements in booklet form. 

From the sales angle, the booklet 
digs up leads and introduces the com- 
pany to prospects who believe they 
might be interested in Hall services. 
A salesman doesn’t have to waste time 
introducing himself and explaining 
what Hall does as he follows up re- 
quests for booklets and information. 
The booklet has already done that. 
The booklet, too, serves to save the 
salesman from making futile calls. 
Since the booklet sets down exactly 
what Hall does, it may clear up an, 
misconception about the prospect’s 
problem being within Hall’s scope. 

The sales force is enthusiastic about 
the plan to use business paper adver- 


Contest For “Insiders” 
Hikes Northwest Sales 


A sales contest that realizes a profit 
of thousands of dollars after cost of 
prizes is subtracted, keeps new busi- 
ness coming in 12 months of the year, 
and adds some 4,000 “salesmen” to 
the force, has been devised by North- 
west Airlines, Inc. 


Merchandise prizes galore, offered on the basis of a point 
system, stimulated such intense interest that volume direct- 
ly traceable to the contest in 1949 hit half a million. 


tisements in booklet form. They be. 
lieve that this approach is the answer 
to the problem of selling to all jn. 
dustry. Hall chemists and engineers 
like the plan. It keeps the adve tising 
men off their backs all year ’round 
except for the one over-all planning 
and writing period. 

The advertising department and 
management are so convinced that it 
is the answer that the same plan has 
been adopted for Hagan Corp. adver- 
tising. Hagan makes automatic con- 
trol systems, instruments and meters 
for industry. The first Hagan booklet 
reprints 10 advertisements from engi- 
neering journals, explaining the fea- 
tures and operation of Hagan Ring 
Balance Meters. Another booklet in 
preparation uses eight advertisements 
covering Hagan Automatic Combus- 
tion Control on merchant marine 
ships. 

The plan will be used for another 
Hagan Corp. subsidiary, Calgon, Ine, 
This subsidiary produces chemicals 
for water treatment. Calgon, a water 
softener long used in industrial and 
municipal water treatment, recently 
entered the home water softener field. 

Hagan advertising men are breath- 
ing a sigh of relief, too, after having 
found an economical and time-saving 
solution to their problem. They al- 
ready have 250 pieces of active litera- 
ture on the four Hagan companies. 
By combining business paper and di- 
rect mail literature preparation, con- 
siderable time is freed for other 
purposes. 


The contest was staged for the 
first time last year by the comp:ny 
and was built around the crediting of 
contest points to each employe, ot ier 
than those employed in a sales capa- 
city, who sells transportation tic!.ets 
on the airline. 
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Who did the best Retail 
Newspaper Advertising in 1949? 


Among all the big U.S. department stores, 
Lasalle’s of Toledo won first prize for merchan- 
dise advertising and second prize for institu- 
tional advertising in the annual contest of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

This is quite a feather in the cap of Elizabeth 
Flannery, Lasalle’s publicity director, and her 
staff... and our own cap is off to them! 

Like to have full-size reprints of the two 


winning ads? They’ll be sent on request. 


FIRST PRIZE in the Merchandise Adver- 
tein classification awarded 
the NRDGA contest for this full page adver- 
tisement in The Blade on February 11, 1949. 


to Lasalle’s in 


SECOND PRIZE in the Institutional Adver- 
tein classification awarded to Lasalle’s in 
the NRDGA contest for this full page adver- 
tisement in The Blade on February 27, 1949. 
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poets of NEW GOODS. 
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Lasalle’s first | 
advertisement in 
The Blade, 
September 1, 1865. 
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Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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Early this winter company execu- 
tives went over a detailed breakdown 
of last year’s results—and decided 
the contest was an annual event. The 
results showed: 

More than $500,000 in “contest 
revenue.” 

New business, approximating 18% 
of that total, which the airline ap- 
parently would not have had without 
the contest. 

The contest cost paid off from 18% 
new business, with additional net 
profit of approximately $15,000. 

As the contest got away to its 
second year in January, 32,480 con- 
test points were chalked up on open- 
ing day, a total that was not reached 
in any one day until the sixth week 
of the contest last year. The second 
day of this year’s contest, 44,010 
contest points were scored. 

Croil Hunter, Northwest Airlines 
president, said the contest would be 
worthwhile if only for the new “‘sales- 
men” and “saleswomen’’ it developed 
at each of the points the airline 
serves from New York to the West 
Coast, and to the Orient. 

“It may be that in some of the 
cities we serve only one or two per- 
sons are being converted each year 


How fo Sell Dealers 
On More Space for 
Your Displays... 


. . . will be one subject 
covered in Sales Man- 
agement's coming fea- 
ture on the effective 
design and use of point- 
of-purchase display ma- 
terial. This comprehen- 
sive 3-part study on 
point-of-sale advertising 
will appear in our — 


APRIL Ist ISSUE 


"YOU TOO CAN WIN A HOME 
FREEZER": Joan Baeyen, mail clerk 
and Vernon Johnson, mechanic, 
shop among the silverware, lug- 
gage, furniture, and sports equip- 
ment in the prize catalogue to pick 
the merchandise which they will try 


to win by building up point-credits. 


into alert salesmen of the company’s 
services and facilities,’ Mr. Hunter 
said. “But those one or two people 
influence other employes, and the re- 
sult is that new business keeps com- 
ing to the company throughout the 
year.” 

As the campaign was worked out, 
each contestant, for a dollar’s worth 
of sales, is credited with 10 points. 
Each prize, in turn, has a point rating 
ranging from 100 points to a high 
of 65,000. There’s no limit to the 
number of prizes a contestant may 
win—if he has the points. 


Prizes Like Store Inventory 


The catalog of prizes reads like a 
store inventory—from kitchen gad- 
gets to television sets, silverware, 
dolls, furniture, fishing tackle, golf 
clubs, cutlery, luggage, kitchenware, 
radios, freezers, vacuum cleaners, 
power mowers, rugs and carpets. 

Such a contest, company executives 
learned, develops its little incidents. 
James McCullough, the airline’s dis- 
trict trafic manager at Pittsburgh 
who was called into the company’s 
general offices in St. Paul to run the 
contest, answered the doorbell of his 
apartment one evening to learn the 
caller was a porter at the NWA 
depot in Minneapolis. 

The porter spoke long and learned- 
ly of the benefits of traveling by 
Northwest Airlines, and McCullough 
said there was a temptation to pocket 
his pass and buy a weekend ticket 
home just for the hell of it. 

Some employes who entered the 
contest with vigor had business cards 
printed and distributed them to ac- 
quaintances and prospects. Others 
set up “offices” in their homes and 


enlisted the services of wives and rela- 
tives as sales staffs. 
The prizes, including as they did 


numerous items valuable in the 
homes, set a surprising number of 
wives of employes to keeping their 
husbands working steadily in the con- 
test. 

R. O. Bullwinkel, vice president 
in charge of traffic, who has over-all 
supervision of the contest, said the 
campaign is an education in itself 
for company employes. 

The employe, to be effective as a 
salesman, has to know a lot about 
the airline, so he can answer ques- 
tions that prospects ask. Air travelers 
and prospective travelers are an alert, 
inquisitive group who want to know 
a lot about many things. 


Refresher Course 


The employe gets an informal re- 
fresher course in such subjects as 
routes, fares and schedules, types of 
aircraft, from Martin 2-0-2s to re- 
cently purchased double-deck Strato- 
cruisers, accommodations in various 
cities, attractions of winter resorts 
and vacation spots like Hawaii. He 
learns more about flight crews, serv- 
icing of airplanes at airports, and 
ramp equipment. There are details 
about all-expense tours and arrange- 
ments with other carriers, including 
the sea-air agreement for Pacific 
travel. He has to know about com- 
pany personalities the prospects ask 
about. 

Beyond that, the employes in the 
contest learn the techniques of szles- 
manship itself. While mass produc 
tion is an accepted phase of mo ‘ern 
industry, the contest develops ass 
salesmanship. 
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The second year’s contest started 
with a questionnaire to determine 
whether company employes wished 
the contest carried over for another 
ver. Replies were overwhelmingly 


‘n favor of it. ‘ 
Recently, each company station re- 
ived three folders which when 


spread out bore the message : “Com- 
ing your way — soon — Northwest 
prize flight sales contest.” The fol- 
low-ups came in proper time. 

Just before the start of the sales 
efort, another folder, bearing the 
word “takeoff” went out. This fold- 
er, when opened, presented a small 
airplane on a spring which popped 
into the air. 

Other releases included a prize 
fight log book, in which each con- 


testant could list his points; instruc- 
tions on dealing with prospects; 
special efforts for women employes or 
for wives of men employes; the list 
of extra services which the airline 
offers. And, of course, there was the 
catalog of prizes. 

At the windup, after May 14, the 
rankings of all contestants, groups 
of departments, and various cities 
along the system will be determined. 
FREE-FOR-ALL: Northwest employes 
from New York to Anchorage 
and Honolulu chalked up 32,480 
points on January 15, first day of 
the 1950 contest period. R. O. Bull- 
winkel, vice-president in charge of 
traffic (right), and Jim McCullough, 
are speculating on the identity of this 
year’s winners. 


$1 In The Slot Brings 
Home Movies Via TV 


It's all done by phonevision, a pay-as-you-see system worked 
out by Zenith and ok'd by the FCC for a test. Is this the 
answer to making TV profitable and building fringe audiences? 


Phonevision, a pet project of Com- 
mander E, F. McDonald, president 
of Zenith Radio Corp., is to have a 
90-day test in Chicago with the bless- 
ing of FCC. It starts with a contract 
signed by the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., which will enable Zenith to 
service 300 subscribers. Selection of 
subscribers has been made in a man- 
ner that will obtain a cross-section of 
television users. 

Under this plan, selected movies of 
high type will be “piped” into homes 


over telephone wires. There will be 
no interruption of telephone service. 
A direct charge of $1 will be made 
lor each picture seen. 


Phonevision subscribers will be 


given a device that “decodes” the 
picture over Channel 2. Non-pur- 
chasers and all other television own- 


ers will get only a blur. Subscribers 
will be notified in advance what pic- 
ture s scheduled for the particular 
night. 

When a subscriber wishes to see 
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the picture he telephones his telephone 
operator. She puts the charge, $1, 
against his telephone and then gives 
an impulse over the wire that removes 
the distortion. 

Commander McDonald holds the 
view that this is the answer to supply- 
ing to television owners “good 
movies, better major athletic events 
and finer entertainment” in their own 
homes. He adds: “If there should 
ever be another prize fight like the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight, I am con- 
fident that the take over Phonevision 
could be 10,000 times that at the 
gate. I believe television owners will 
pay for better programs. This is the 
answer to the dilemma that finds 
advertisers unable to sponsor expen- 
sive performances.” 

FCC will observe the test, checking 
it closely, to find out if Phonevision 
is economically feasible. No starting 
time has been set. ‘We still have a 
lot of work to do,’ says Commander 
McDonald. 


Your products catching dust 
instead of customers? 

Our creative designers and 
merchandising men know 
how to build in greater “shelf 
velocity” that make your 
packages sell faster. 

Call your local Milprint 
man—or write. Find out for 
yourself why so many famous 
brands are marketed in 
Milprint packages. 


A&P packages spa- 
ghetti and macaroni 
in Milprint Revelation 
wrappers. (Special combin- 
ation of Cellophane and paper) 


Use Milprint “‘Follow Through” Service 
Milprint can create and produce all 
our printed promotional material — 
ithographed displays, booklets, car 
cards, point-of-sale pieces, folders — 
everything you need to help merchan- 
dise your packages and advertising. 


Lorine 
PACKAGING MATERIALS 


ow ees are? & ?2@ 


General Offices Milwaukee, Wis. © Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Acetate, Glassine, Plastic Films, Foils, 
Folding Cartons, Lithographed Displays, Printed Promotional Material. 
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in 1949 the 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Printed 


978,252 LINES os 


NEW CAR ADVERTISING 


which was 


For 74 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


* NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 


* MIAMI OFFICE: Horace E. Loomis & Sons, 1524 N. E. Second Ave 
* DETROIT OFFICE: Free Press Building 


* LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Story, Brooks & Finley Inc., 624 Guaranty Pildg- 
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Adventure With a Cookie 


sY LIONEL B. MOSES* 


Vice-President, Parade Publication, Inc. 


This time we have a simple yarn about a resourceful sales- 
man for Nestle's, and a Seattle retailer who didn't want any 
semi-sweet chocolate because his customers ‘didn't like it." 


Blushing is not standard practice 
with me. Many years ago my boss, 
lim Meigs, came into the office where 
Don Kilbourn and I shared a double 
desk, and started to tell me some good 
sews about a job I was working on. 
Don is remembered by many adver- 
ising men for his salty frankness. He 
pulled no punches, but his great heart 
never pumped a drop of venom. 
‘Don’t tell him, Jim,” Don inter- 
rupted. ‘He is round-shouldered now 
fom the weight of the medals he 
hangs on himself.” 

Blushing was not then, and is not 
now, standard practice with me, but 
last night I reviewed the articles I 
have been writing for SALES MAN- 
\GEMENT, and I blushed, but good. I 
had an uneasy suspicion that many 
readers are by now in full agreement 
with Don Kilbourn. 

These articles were undertaken for 
one purpose: to help salesmen of na- 
tionally advertised products, by show- 
ing them how the sales-building power 
of advertising has been used success- 
fully as a tool with which to enlist 
lealer support. 


I am reporting only those case his- 
tories which produced “success 
stories.” The far greater number in 
which my merchandising ideas and 
my work with salesmen and dealers 
proved unsuccessful—well, there just 
will not be any articles about them. 
Like the sun dial, I record only the 
hours that shine. I am not making 
this confession from any motive of 
modesty, but to urge salesmen not to 
be discouraged when ideas or efforts 
tail to click. 

Another thing: During many years 
ot work in the merchandising of ad- 
vertising, I have picked up success 
stories which might interest SALES 


_ 


* This is the sixth of a group of articles 
by Mr. Moses. Earlier articles appeared 
in the issues of Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, 
Jan. 1, and Feb.’ 1.—The Editors. 
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MANAGEMENT readers, where the 
ideas were originated and the work 
done by somebody else. Here’s one: 

Back in 1940 a salésman for Nes- 
tle’s Chocolate sold a gross of Semi- 
Sweet Bars to a Seattle retailer who 
had not been carrying that item. On 
his next call, the retailer asked this 
salesman to pick up the stock. “The 
people in this neighborhood do not 
like that sort of chocolate,” the grocer 
reported. In a week he had sold only 
eight bars, and none of those buyers 
had bought again. 


Did this smart salesman urge him 
to try the item a while longer—to 
make a bigger and better display? He 
did not. He said he didn’t want the 
item to stay anywhere if it didn’t sell; 
it did nobody any good to have choco- 
late go stale on the shelves. He ex- 
plained that he couldn’t pick up the 
stock that day; his truck was loaded 
to capacity; just lay it aside—he 
would pick it up next week. How 
about some Cocoa, or Morsels, or 
whatever ? 

Then, when the question of pickup 
was all settled and the order for 
other items signed—not until then— 
he said, “I see you have a price of 2 
for 25c. Let me have two.”—and he 
put a quarter on the counter. The 
puzzled retailer said “O.K., at least 
that makes 10 I’ve sold. What’s the 
idea?” The salesman said, “No trick 


“But if you had one of these, you'd have a lot more time to 
devote to your music and painting and clubwork.” 
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CUBA... District 1, Vuelta Abajo, grows 
the leaf that makes the world’s finest cigars. 
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It goes native 


To most people, tobacco is something that 
comes in paper tubes, twenty to the package, 
with 6c Federal and 2c State taxes. 

Matter of fact, there are as many kinds of 
tobacco as movie types, and as distinctive... 
Greek and Turkish are small-leafed, aromatic, 
rich. Latakia, from Syria, looks like tea, is 
pungent and spicy. The British like Virginia with 
large, golden leaf, faintly aromatic flavor. Burley, 
with a crinkled leaf, shredded for cigarettes and 
pipes, grows best in several Southern states. 
Sumatra supplies good cigar wrappers. Porto 
Rican is black, but smokes mild and sweet. The 
famous Pittsburgh stogies grow in Wisconsin, 
Ohio and other states. 


Tue WORLD’s finest, of course, comes from 
the Vuelta Abajo district of Cuba . . . carefully 
cultivated, sun grown or shaded under awnings, 
picked before full growth, carefully cured and 
aged ... which burns slowly, gives off a pale 
blue smoke scented like floral incense, and wins 
thank-you notes from the taste buds. 

Perhaps in the soil of Cuba, the ash from long 
dead volcanoes that thrust above the Caribbean 
waters, the deep mulch of century-old jungles, 
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CONNECTICUT... .gives lightly pigmented 


leaf, favored for domestic fillers. 


{c 


,..almost anywhere! 
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TURKEY... supplies 
aromatic, sun-dried, smoke- 


cured varieties that spice 
tobacco blends. 


SUMATRA...has a faintly golden leaf, of thin, fine 


texture, uniform veins, long ash... prized for wrappers. 


Of Successrut Farmine’s subscribers, by 
contrast, almost a million earned an average 
income that is easily 50% more than the national 
farm average ... because SF circulation is selective! 
It’s million high-income farmers are concentrated 
in fifteen Heart States, the great Central valley, = 
which has the country’s best soil, and best climate. Vin) Wd, 
And the SF farmer has a much larger investmefitt : yinywy 
in land than the average US farmer (larger even . 
than his next-door non-subscribing neighbor), 
more improvements, tools and machinery. . . and 
the best methods — gets the highest yields, 
largest returns. 


ze 
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GREECE. .. Macedonian 
tobaccos, go into the more expensive 
cigarettes and blends. 


Nianonat circulation covers more map 
than market! No advertising schedule 
is balanced today if it doesn’t include 
the new wealth and buying potential 
of the best farm families. . . and general 
media don’t include them! SuccEssFuL 
FARMING is a must today for balanced, fully 
productive, advertising effort... And any SF 
representative can show why. Call the nearest 
office ... SuccessFuL Farminc, Des Moines, 
...New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


PORTO RICO... provides a 


dark leaf, but sweet and mild, 


much prized in cigars. he 


UCCESSFUL (:@ 


that and the rain, sun, length of season and latitude... 
cage, ff vive the leaf that certain something . . . to make 
the best Havana cigars worth a buck-fifty to 
1s of aging millionaires. 
Fas Curious thing about tobacco . . . transplant 
atic, foreign species to our Burley belt—and in five 
a, is BH years you've got Burley! Tobacco goes native 
with § fast, reflects the local soil, climate, character! 
rley, 
; and To MANY advertisers, farmers are something 
ates. —§ that come in overalls . . . not much better known 
orto # than tobacco! The comparison’s apt, too, because 
The §§ the farmer is no better than his locale. 
nsin, Successful farming requires a balanced combi- 
nation of good soil,enough rainfall, favorable clim- 
ate and a long growing season. Geography is 
from —§ more cssential than an ag school diploma. 
fully The national average of farm income in the 
ings, @ last two years—two of the best in history—has 
and been around $6,000. But of the 6,000,000 farmers 
pale @ in the country, 73% were below average! The 
wins one-mule sharecropper, the farmer growing hay 
and birch trees, the low yield producer on worn 
long out lani—is no better customer than he ever was! 
pean Any national farm medium includes more poor 
sles, farmer ~ than good—must, just because it’s national. 
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LOW 
COST 


Your sales costs drop 


low up on TSN inquiries. 


when your salesmen fol- | 


TSN takes your sales story to more than | 
100,000 reader-buyers in all phases of the | 


transportation industry, including railroads, 
shipper-manufacturers, motor truck com- 
panies, airlines, water carriers, etc. 

This complete coverage of the transporta 
tion industry buyers means you can sell your 
accepted transportation industry markets and 
at the same time, at no extra cost, explore 
other segments of these markets. 


| idea; I just want to give your wife a 


treat. Give her these two bars with 
my compliments, and ask her to make 


_up a batch of Toll House Cookies. 


Ask her to follow the recipe exactly as 
printed on the wrapper. Will you do 
that?” 

The retailer said he would, and he 
did. The next week that salesman 
didn’t show up at all. I said he was 


| smart, remember? When he came in 
the 
| jumped him: “When I don’t want 


following week the retailer 
you, you are under my feet; when I 
want you I can’t find you,” he com- 
plained. “Don’t get so steamed up,” 
the salesman replied. “I just didn’t 
get to this part of town last week. 
Where is the Semi-Sweet stock you 
want me to pick up?” 

There wasn’t any. There hadn’t 
been any for a week or more. The re- 


tailer had told his salespeople, “and 


_thev had told customers, how good 


Plan to run a test campaign now and see | 


how TSN can help increase your selling 
effectiveness. 


Transportation 
Supply News 


418 S. Market St., Chicago 7 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


JESSIE'S MZ So0k 


Quick FACTS... 


1. CIRCULATION— 18,000,000. 
2.COST PER M—11 cents. 


3. READERSHIP—12% median 
“Read Most.” 


4. ‘READ MOST” READERS PER 
DOLLAR—1090. 


5. COVERAGE—54% average mar- 
ket penetration in 80 top markets. 


6. DOMINANT POSITION on the 
woman's page of 123 newspapers. 


7. LOW COST—Schedules range 
from $3,827 to $103,041. 


Ask to see our new presentation 
JESSIE’S NOTEBOOK 


New York-Le2-1434 Los Angeles -Tucker 1078 
Chicago-Fi6-1051 San Francisco-Ex2-0159 
Seattle - Eliot 4315 
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Toll House Cookies are. That’s all. 
The retailer’s interest in the item had 
been aroused. 

That case history needs no further 


_ comment. The way to sell an item to 


a retailer is to show him how to sell 
it. It doesn’t do the salesman or his 
principal a bit of good to sell a prod- 
uct fo a retail store. That’s just dis- 
tribution. But when the product is 
sold through a retail store. to the 
store’s customers, that does a lot of 
good for the manufacturer, for the 
salesman, and for the retailer. That 
isn’t just distribution; that’s distribu- 


| tion plus salesmanship. When a sales- 


man shows a retailer how he can 
build goodwill with customers by sug- 
gesting the purchase of a certain prod- 
uct, that retailer stops carrying the 
item and starts selling it. 


Spreading the Word 


Semi-Sweet bars had not been ad- 
vertised very long when this Seattle 
salesman worked out that simple but 
effective merchandising plan. Local 
and national advertising, and the ad- 
vertising on the wrapper (an adver- 
tising value too often neglected bv 
salesmen and retailers) were centered 
on just one copy theme: How good 
Toll House Cookies are. This sales- 


man knew that the retailer would 


| promote that central copy theme by 


word of mouth from himself and 
from his store personnel if he, the 
salesman, promoted it to the retailer. 
So he did. He knew the grocer’s cus- 
tomers would keep coming back for 
more when they made and ate Toll 
House Cookies. And they did. 

I have thought of that true story 
about Semi-Sweet Chocolate Bars 
many times in recent months, as I 
have read advertising on the new 


mixes for cake, rolls, pie crust, and 
the rest. It would be interesting to 
know what sort of record a salesman 
would make if he did what I would 
do if I were in his place. 

What would I do? I would concen. 
trate my efforts on selling my cys- 
tomers the idea of trying the product, 
actually baking the cake, rolls or pie 
crust, carefully following instructions 
on the package. I would try to think 
up ingenious ways to interest each 
customer, or some individual in the 
customer’s organization—some new 
and different way to convince him 
that it would be fun, a thrill, or an 
interesting new experience. That can 
be done. I have done it. 

Each new product means a new 
challenge to salesmen. New products 
give every salesman an opportunity to 
make himself a marked man in the 
sales organization—marked for higher 
pay and a bigger job with his present 
employer or with another company. 


Can You Spare A Copy 
Of SM's 1949 Survey? 


Good subscriber F. X. 
Scheidel, Vice President of 
the Sunroc Company, Glen 
Riddle, Pa., is badly in need 
of a duplicate copy of SM's 
May 10, 1949 Survey of 
Buying Power, and the pub- 
lication's stock 
hausted long ago. 


was ex- 


Imagine the spot he is in. 
On December 4 their fac- 
tory and offices were burned 
to the ground. Every sales 
record, all customer lists, all 
correspondence, all library 
and reference materials went 
up in smoke. How would you 
like to start from scratch? 


If you have an extra copy 
of the Survey, or have fin- 
ished using your single copy, 
may we have it for Mr. S.? 


Because there may be 
several subscribers who will 
wish to help out, please 
notify the undersigned be- 
fore mailing the issue. He 
will accept the first offer. 


Philip Salisbury 
Editor 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Excise Tax Repealer Question: 


Not If, But How Much? 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD 


Washington Editor, Sales Management 


Public and business clamor for repeal has reached snow- 


ball proportions. With the President firm against cutting 


excises without making up revenue in other taxes, the 


amount of cuts will be determined through logrolling. 


Pressure on Congress to get rid of 
excise taxes has been fiercer than any- 
thing since OPA.* And it’s a lot like 
OPA in point of variety of people 
who press, the kinds of letters they 
write and the fast alternation of obvi- 
ously organized campaigning and 
spontaneous outcries. There are the 
streams of signed post cards from 
moving picture goers in Rhode Island 
and some other states. There are the 
heart-to-heart, real low-down letters 
about ‘‘my sales’ of ladies’ handbags, 
of movie projectors and baby oils. 

It all started in the dog days of 
last summer—perhaps by coincidence 
around the time SALES MANAGE- 
MENT urged** businessmen to tell it 
to Congress. People hoped that some- 
thing would be done before Congress 
adjourned in, as they then supposed, 
August. Congress stayed on until 
mid-October but nothing was done 
about excises. But officialdom had its 
political ear to the ground. Then 
came the President’s Budget message 
in January, which recommended that 
something, a little bit, be done. Every 
trade association in the country 
seemed to have instantly alerted all 
of its members. President Truman’s 
tax message, which said that the re- 


tail luxury rates should be halved, 
brought mail from all the industries 
he ‘ailed to mention. It’s still coming. 


\ rough measure of the heat may 


Leon Henderson, who advocated im- 
Position of excise taxes when he was war- 
tine head of OPA, has testified before 
the Ways and Means Committee that tax 
cu's now would be passed on to con- 
St -TSs. 

‘See “War” Taxes Cut Employment, 

Congress Should Repeal them— 
’,” by A. G. Mezerik, SALEs MANAGE- 
MENT, August 15, 1949. 
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be taken in the Congressional Com- 
mittee upon which it is focused— 
Ways and Means. Ordinarily, staff 
members can’t do too much for an 
inquiring visitor, aside from getting 
him copies of bills, of hearings, of re- 
ports that will help answer his ques- 
tions. Now they’re all glued to the 
telephones. Long distance calls keep 
coming in. “Yes, we'll certainly ar- 
range to let you testify.” “We'll be 
glad to receive your data on silver 
foxes; certainly, it will be part of the 


Are You Writing Your 
Congressman On Excise 
Tax Repeal? 


"The admissions tax has been 
bringing mail by the ton. Most 
of it is the kind Congressmen 
are more inclined to weigh 
than to read: post cards saying 
exactly the same thing and 
coming from the same terri- 
tory." 


Committee print, when it’s ready.” 

A Congressman expects, even looks 
forward to, complaints from his own 
constituents. Members of the Ways 
and Means Committee have been get- 
ting those. They’ve also been getting 
letters—about excises—from_ every- 
body else’s constituents. Take Roy O. 


Woodruff, a Michigan Republican. 
He has a right to expect some letters 
about the coming buyers’ market for 
cars and what manufacturers’ excises 
will do to it. He’s been getting them 
as well from jewelers all over Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, as well as 
points west of the Mississippi. And 
not only jewelers have been writing 
him: There are liquor dealers, night 
club managers and tourist agencies. 
The tourist agencies come from his 
own District. It’s this way: 

All along the Canadian border, 
people who want to travel now bus 
into the Dominion to buy their 
tickets. In Canada they escape the 
15% travel tax. For trips to New 
York City, Mexico City and other 
places people visit, the tax runs into 
money. Travel agents along the 
border need, and some of them open, 
Canadian branches. Almost every 
Congressman with a border district 
hears about this. It so happens that 
touring is Michigan’s second biggest 
industry. 

There are heavy taxes on autos: 
7% on the manufacturer’s price of 
the car, which comes after 5% on 
parts and accessories; 9 cents and 5 
cents per pound respectively on inner 
tubes and tires. But, in comparison 
with other people, auto men had little 
to say. Probably, it was because for 
such a long time, taxes had no visible 
effect whatever on their long waiting 
lists. Now, however, cars, plenty of 
them, are looking for customers. 
Parts manufacturers were the most 
alert to the trend and recently have 
been writing to Congressmen— 
Woodruff among others. A sample 
search, on the other hand, failed to 
unearth a single letter or wire from 
the usually agitated auto dealers. But, 
the market trend being what it is, 
Congressmen with gloomy fatalism 
await the first of them, which will 
touch off the avalanche. 

The admissions tax has been bring- 
ing mail by the ton. Most of it is the 
kind Congressmen are more inclined 
to weigh than to read: post cards 
saying exactly the same thing and 
coming from the same territory. Mo- 
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20 ibs 


of sales 
dynamite! 


truly 
lightweight! 


If you have an important 
story that has to be repeated 
frequently—this fellow can 
do a remarkable job for 
you! For selling, demon- 
strating, training and im- 
proving public relations — 
the combination of motion, 
sound and color that 16mm. 
sound films bring you is 
powerful and effective. 
The new Ampro Stylist 
= vs opens a new era for 16mm. 
sound films for business concerns. It offers 
you real portability—with a lift-up weight 
of only 20 lbs., and a complete carrying 
weight including case and speaker of only 
29 Ibs.—remarkable low first cost—only 
$325 complete—outstanding tone quality, 
brilliant projection—plus ruggedness, pre- 
cision quality and many other features. 
Get the full story today! 


Send for this booklet! 


“A Powerful Aid to Industry," 
showing how l6mm. sound films 
can best be used to help solve 
your problems. Also for free 
circular giving specifications, 
prices and full details on the 
new Ampro Stylist, 

SSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeaaee 


* AMPRO CORPORATION 
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. 

. 

* A General Precision Equipment . 
5 Corporation Subsidiary, . 
s 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Il. 2 
® Please send me full details, specifications and , 
* price on the Ampro Stylist 16mm. Sound Pro- s 
= jector, also free booklet, “A Powerful Aid to § 
se Industry.” }- 
a Oe adcdasyeds cdnctmmiaraeunuabeabdspenaneds . 
. 
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tion picture managers, and to a some- 
what smaller degree, legitimate thea- 
ter owners have been bringing the 
pressure. The admissions tax, inci- 
dentally, is a tricky one. It works out 
that the Republican’s $1 chicken din- 
ner was taxed and the Democrats’ 
$100 dinner was not. Subject to al- 


You're Being Heard 


"A rough measure of the 
heat for excise tax repeal may 
be taken in the Congressional 
Committee upon which it is 
focused—Ways and Means. 
Ordinarily, staff members can't 
do too much for an inquiring 
visitor . . . Now they're all 
glued to the telephones. "Yes, 
we'll certainly arrange to let 
you testify..." 


most intelligible legal refinements, 
it’s a matter of whether you pay at 
the door—‘‘for admission”—or in 


| some other manner. The Republicans 


had put on a public pay-as-you-go 
show. As you’d expect, the proportion 
of mail on admissions which comes 
from California by far outweighs, 
say, Kansas or Iowa, after all due 
allowances for the relative size of 
population. 

Cameras, film and accessory equip- 
ment make mail. It doesn’t come so 
much from manufacturers and dealers 
as from professional photographers. 
Newspaper camera men in several 
cities, one infers, must have held 
meetings where they passed resolu- 
tions to write to Congress. ‘Why is 
my way of earning a living taxed 
when other people’s are not?’ That’s 
the tone. They go both. to the people’s 
own Congressmen and to members of 


the Ways and Means Committee. 


Of course, the concentration prod- 
ucts consist of those taxed 20% at 
retail: furs, luggage, jewelry and 


cosmetics. These take several forms. 


Storekeepers have stories about cus- 
tomers who told them outright that 
they’d put off buying until the taxes 
were killed, quoting their cheerful 
forecasts, “It'll just take a few 
months.” There are also heavy letters, 
whose familiar statistics document the 
decline and fall of the market for 
mink and for watches. This mail con- 


tains just a few, relatively, on face 
powder, nail polish and rouge, which 
stray in now and then from New 
York City and Chicago. 

That’s a picture of the pressure. 
Members of the Ways and Means 
Committee have to assess it and then 
relieve those whose distress is 
urgent, satisfy as far as the: 
those whose businesses are bad but 
not quite in crises, and still avoid 
Presidential veto. The Presiden: vir. 
tually said that a bill putting the 
Government further in the req 
wouldn’t get his signature. 

Nobody knows, of course, exactly 
what goes on at legislative Commit- 
tee meetings after the testimony is in 
and the time has come for writing 
law. But with a little guidance from 
experienced legislators it’s possible to 
guess. There wouldn’t, for instance, 
be a loud battle royal of constity- 
encies: “I insist on taking the tax off 
light bulbs; it’s ruining my district.” 
Committee members do manage to 
agree. 

First of all, they are likely to strike 
an agreement on how much they will 
cut all excises. There was a subtle 
hint that this would be the procedure: 
The Committee had its own technical 
staff draw up estimates of how much 
each excise means to the budget for 
the 1951 fiscal year. With those fig- 
ures, it becomes less laborious to piece 
together a bill that will hit some 
agreed on total. From most of the 
gossip—and it’s only gossip so far— 
the total cut in excises will approxi- 
mate $1 billion, perhaps a little more. 
But $1 billion flat is a convenient 
figure to play with. That is the as- 
sumed total of excise cuts, without 
respect to other changes and what 
happens to total tax receipts. 

The 1943 tax bill originally was 
intended as a pure war measure. Its 
new imposts were to lapse six months 
after the President declared hostilities 
at an end. That happened in Decem- 
ber 1947, so that wartime excises 
hung on two years beyond their prom- 
ised expiration. Moreover, politics 
are involved. Democrats point out 
that the great act of preservation had 
been performed by the Republican 
Congress, which saw fit to cut income 
taxes at the expense of excises. RKe- 
publicans reply that a Presidential 
message recommended keeping the 
taxes. Within a Committee, in which 
expressions of partisanship are rare, 
it would be natural to look first at 
the source of discord. : 

To repeal the 1943 tax law insofar 
as excises alone are concerned wold 
cut revenues in fiscal 1951 by $1,/98 
million. This fits the $1 billion cut, 
more or less, that was suggested. [ut 
Congressmen are not likely to do it 


most 
can 
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that way. The reductions would 
halve the imposts on jewelry; furs and 
cosmetics but get rid of it altogether 
on luggage. How could Congress- 
men face the fur industry if they 
did so much more for luggage? 
Moreover, the take includes $528 
million for liquor (whiskies, wines 
and malts), which, it may be whis- 
pered, is the country’s weakest in- 
dustry, politically speaking. So, from 
the $1,198 million, it is prudent to 
deduct liquor’s $528 million. The 
liquor lobby takes exception to this. 
And while deductions are in order, 
what is to be said on behalf of $12 
million club dues and admissions and 
$2 million for bowling alleys, and 
billiard and pool tables? Their hard- 
ships don’t make the Congressional 
Record. About $570 million of the 
1943 excises, one imagines, will be re- 
tained. Eliminated 1943 imposts then 
would total no more than $425 mil- 
lion, leaving around $575 million for 
remaining good works—assuming, as 
before, a total $1 billion cut. 

So far, then, we’ve halved most of 
the retail taxes and eliminated it on 
luggage ; reduced the electric light tax 
and gotten rid again of luggage man- 
ufacturer’s excises; cut taxes on com- 
munications, train and bus travel and 
admissions. How should the remain- 
ing $575 million be spent? If retail 
taxes are completely eliminated, for 


There'll Be Some Logrolling 


"It's to be seen that putting 
the tax bill together is a job of 
easy arithmetic and hard nego- 
tiation. Taxes mentioned by the 
President—retail, freight and 
communications—are the most 
eligible. But the reduction will 
be spread over more products 
and services than that. When 
asked how it will be spread, 
Congressmen at this stage 
throw up their hands." 


which there is a great deal of senti- 
ment and not only among Congress- 
men, the cuts will total about $870 
millon, leaving only $130 million for 
additional improvement. 

Lhe chief claimant, if this is the 
basis. would be the $330 million 
freizht tax. This ups the total to $1.2 
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NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


Want 
some 


JUICY MELON? 


Bayonne residents spend $292.00* per person 
annually for food—36% more than the national 
average of $214.00. Get your share of this 
important market by advertising in The 
Bayonne Times. 


*Source Sales Management 
THE BAYONNE TIMES 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., N.Y. e 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 


SALT SELLER 


Our vigorous ocean air is a tonic 
for drooping 

sales meetings. 
Perhaps your 


sales force 
needs a 
little salt. 


ra 


a 
CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated brochure No. 1 


QUALITY METAL Sighs 
AND PLASTIC 

lf you have a sign problem, write us. 
United makes a wide range of printed, 


enameled, lighted and unlighted signs. 
Write for information. 


ADVERTISING SIGNS DIVISION 


United Sound & Signal Co., Inc. 


COLUMBIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging - Point of Sale Advertising - Dealer 
Instructions - Distributor literature imprints. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK, PA. 
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billion, which perhaps could get by. 
There are other important contend- 
ers: gas and electric appliances with 
$65 million and $65 million on refrig- 
erators. Both industries have experi- 
enced some heavy weather. There is 
also $545 million total on autos and 
accessories, including tires. This ad- 
ditional $675 million would raise the 
total cut above $2 billion. Congress- 
men would like to make all of these 
reductions—but their total is too high. 
The bill would be vetoed. 

So, it boils down to what may be 
called priorities. First priority is held 
by the retail taxes and the taxes on 
freight, travel and communications. 
To eliminate these entirely takes $1.3 
billion and retains the imposts on in- 
dustries eligible for help: household 
durables, electric lights, admissions, 
photographic equipment and several 
others. It is to be inferred therefore 
that reductions rather than complete 


erasure of the top-priority taxes are 
in order. Much, of course, depend: 
on relative pressures and the strength 
with which competing cases are pre. 
sented. There is high sentiment {o, 
getting rid of retailers’ taxes, 

It’s to be seen that putting the bil 
together is a job of easy arithmeti 
and hard negotiation. This much cap 
be said with relative firmness. Almogs 
every tax is eligible for cutting wit, 
a few exceptions: liquor, slot ma. 
chines—those, in a word, with leas 
political prestige. Although every tay 
aside from this qualification, is elig. 
ible, all can’t be cut under the terms 
set for Congress. Those mentioned 
by the President—retail, freight and 
communications—are the most lig. 
ible. But the reduction will be spread 
over more products and services than 
that. When asked just how it will 
be spread, Congressmen at this stage 
throw up their hands. 


Truckloads of Joy 


demonstrating. 


When the American Legion broadcast an appeal for toys 
for Europe’s underprivileged kids, one of America’s leading 
long-distance moving organizations, North American Van 
Lines, responded with hundreds of the toy trucks, bearing the 
company’s name, which you see the ecstatic youngster here 


James D. Edgett, North American’s president, heard the 
plea for toys and commissioned 500 scale models of his vans 
to be manufactured especially for the project. In addition 
many dozens of toy tractor-trailers were contributed by 
North American agents all over the country. 


—<e 
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DESIGNED FOR USE WITH ELECTRIC RAZOR, the inverter speeds the shav- 


ing operation. Made of plastic, tiny device may be used in home or office. 


coming your way... 


sseeeShavex is a tiny plastic plug- 
in device which fits into any home 
or office electric outlet and changes 
AC current to DC current. Cur- 
rent in most homes is alternating, 
which is fine for practically all 
electric products. But, it is claim- 
ed that Shavex gives up to 80% 
more power and speed to electric 
shavers and thus cuts down the 
shaving chore. The manufacturer 
points out that the more precision 
built the shaver is the more effici- 
ently it uses this extra power. The 
technically minded recognize the 
device as an inverter. It uses a 
“selenium” rectifier developed dur- 
ing the war. After the war, a 
young GI graduate of the Har- 
vard Business School heard about 
the invention of the Shavex. With 
only the enthusiastic help of each 
user he sold approximately 100,- 
000 units in a short time. Then 
Bing Crosby discovered the prod- 
uct and helped further develop the 
Shavex through his Research 
‘oundation. Now the device is 
inding a warm welcome by elec- 
shaver users and dealers 
ughout the country. It is 

e and sold by Shavex Division, 
tronic Specialty Co., 3456 
idale Blvd., Los Angeles 39, 


Te 


-miniature motor, dry-cell 
powered, operates on from 1¥%4 to 
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6 volts direct current. It is con- 
tained in a stable housing of pol- 
ished aluminum, 134” x 11/16” x 
114” high. The base is tapped for 
use on any type mounting. It is 
claimed that power consumption 
has been minimized and operating 
life multiplied by precision tool- 
ing, rigid testing of bearings, shaft 
and electric fields. The midget 
motor is expected to appeal to 
manufacturers of animated toys, 
models, and advertising displays. 
Called the “Hi-Drive,’ it is a 
product of the Specialty Battery 
Co., Madison 3, Wis. 


ssessSpraint is a_ self-spraying 
enamel and is designed to simplify 
the householder’s painting jobs. 
The pressurized can is equipped 
with a Dyna-Spray head devel- 
oped especially for paint. One 
holds the can about 10 or 12 inches 
from the object, presses the lever 
with the forefinger and moves the 
can back and forth gently to in- 
sure even distribution of the 
enamel. The spray can be pointed 
upward, downward or horizontal- 
ly and gets into places practically 
impossible to reach with a brush, 
such as radiators. The Spraint can 
is self-sealing and there is no 
chance for evaporation. The prod- 
uct is being marketed by Minit 
Spray Corp., Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago. 


PLASTICOLOR COVER 
FOR PLAY OR WORK 


— lights and soft music make a 
“we ect setting for Plasticolor* Cover. 
uave beauty, in six brilliant hues, 
catches the eyes of young smoothies 
everywhere. 


And for tough jobs, hard-working 
Plasticolor Cover never shirks. Charts, 
manuals, catalogs and displays stay 
fresh and new-looking . . . ignore 
weather and rough handling. Dirt, 
grease and grime wipe off in a jiffy. 


Plasticolor Cover takes such double 
duties in stride. The soil-proof plastic 
film, permanently laminated (not just 
pene to fine Beckett cover paper 
creates sparkle and durability for sales 
and advertising messages. 


For proof positive, just see and touch 
Plasticolor Cover. Ask your printer, 
your Beckett paper supplier or write 
us for samples. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 2, Calif. 


P.$S. Ask about Doplex* Brilliant, too—its light- 
weight twin. Available in nine sparkling, soil- 
proof colors, for attractive and effective labels, 
box coverings, package wraps and similar items. 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION UP, 
AYER DIRECTORY SHOWS 


Daily newspapers in the United 
States continued their postwar circu- 
lation climb in 1949 and are now 
reaching more people than ever be- 
fore, according to the 82nd annual 
edition of N. W. Ayer & Son’s Direc- 
tory of Newspapers and Periodicals. 

Combined daily circulation is now 
52,271,000, highest in history. Since 
the average copy of a newspaper is 
read by more than one person, the 
figures indicate strongly that more 
than two people out of every three in 
the United States spend some time 
each day reading a newspaper. 

The Nation’s 392 morning news- 
papers now have a combined circula- 
tion of 20,151,000, for a total in- 
crease since the war of more than 
%. The 1,498 evening newspapers 
have a daily circulation of 30,911,000 
an increase since the war ended of a 
shade less than 6%. Circulation of 
the country’s four all-day dailies, 
which had a slight loss last year after 
more than doubling in previous post- 
war years, is now 1,209,000. 

Sunday newspapers, which had a 
tremendous circulation after the war, 
slipped a notch in 1949 and are now 
selling 44,730,000 copies each week. 
The loss, probably representing a 
period of consolidation after postwar 
growth, still leaves them up 12% 
over their circulation four years ago. 
In the past year the number of Sun- 
day newspapers has increased to 577 
from the previous total of 553. 

The 1950 Ayer Directory’s 1,500 


JOHN L. COLLINS, appointed 
merchandising manager of Holiday. 


Agency Nea 


pages of information show that 20,- 
666 newspapers and periodicals are 
now being published in the United 
States and Canada. Of these, more 
than 10,000 increased their circula- 
tion since the previous edition of the 
book. During 1949, 307 new publica- 
tions were started and 402 suspended. 

Both periodicals and newspapers 
other than dailies increased in num- 
ber, although accurate combined cir- 
culation figures are not available for 
them. More than 100 weekly news- 
papers were started in 1949, bringing 
the present total to 9,774. The num- 
ber of periodicals rose to 6,960, up 
77 from the previous year. 


ROSS ROY, INC. ABSORBS 
ZEDER-TALBOT 


Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit national 
advertising agency, has acquired the 
former Zeder- Talbot advertising 
agency of Los Angeles and Detroit. 
The agency had recently purchased 
controlling interest in the C. C. 
Fogarty Co., Chicago, and had estab- 
lished Ross Roy-Fogarty, Inc., in the 
Chicago area. 

Ross Roy, president, said all De- 
troit activities of Zeder-Talbot have 
been transferred to Ross Roy, Inc. 
He expressed belief that too many 
advertising campaigns fail chiefly be- 
cause the client expects to work 
miracles and doesn’t realize that an 
adequate training and merchandising 
program must be closely co-ordinated. 
It is this type of co-ordination that 
Mr. Roy says he stresses and demands 
that his organization follow through 
on any campaign. 

Zeder-Talbot accounts transferred 
to Ross Roy, Inc., include James 
Vernor Co., Inc., Detroit, manufac- 
turers and bottlers of Vernor’s Ginger 
Ale; Wall-Colomony Corp., Detroit ; 
Amplex Manufacturing Co., subsid- 
iary of Chrysler Corp.; Borg-Warner 
Corp., Norge Heat Division; Altes 
Brewing Co., San Diego, Calif. 


McCALL'S TWO-COVER 
READERSHIP SAMPLING 


The March issue of McCall's 


Magazine has two covers of entirely 


Which- cover will readers pick? 


Vle< walls 


pretty on y 


on tk mptig fool? 


CHOICE-COVERS, double run on McColl's 
March issue—2,000,000 of each—so readers 
may vote for cover girl on cover cake, 


different subject material. For the 
first time in the history of any large- 
circulation magazine, and in particu- 
lar a woman’s service magazine, the 
March McCall’s is carrying a food 
picture on its cover for copies going 
to 2,000,000 of its 4,000,000 circula- 
tion. The picture is a four-color photo 
of angel food cake with strawberry 
glaze, with side dishes of cream and 
strawberries. 

The other 2,000,000 copies of the 
issue carry the usual type of pretty- 
girl cover. 

Readers are given a front cover 
lead-in reference to page four where 
a four-color reproduction of each 
cover is presented along with an ex- 
planation of the unusual procedure 
being followed for the March issue. 
Readers are asked to check the pic- 
ture that appears on the cover of their 
issue, how they obtained their copy— 
newsstand or subscription—and to 
vote for the picture they prefer. 

The issue is on the newsstands 
March 1, with the two covers being 
split 50-50 for mail subscriptions. The 
newsstand distribution of the covers 
is allocated by States. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTER 
STUDIED BY A.R.F. 


A full-page advertisement for Ar 
cadian and A-N-L Fertilizers at- 
tracted more men readers than any 
other advertising in the Septemer, 
1949, issue of The Southern Planter 
and tied for top honors on the 
women’s list of highest-scoring adver- 
tisements with a full-page display for 
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Driving for more sales ?... 
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Have you taken a look at Florida 
lately — sales-wise, that is? 

You'll discover that its amazing 
population growth continues, and 
along with it, material increases in 
wages and salaries, manufacturing 
payrolls, agricultural income, and other important 
economic indices. You'll discover that today Flor- 
ida is no longer just a “seasonal buy”, but a rich, 
right-around-the-calendar market with a con- 
stantly growing sales potential. 

You'll find, too, that you can score more sales 
in Florida with fewer strokes (advertising dollars) 
when you shoot to Florida’s three big “greens’” — 
Miami, Jacksonville and Tampa. For 78 percent 
of Florida’s effective buying income is concentrat- 
ed in these three Florida markets and their rich 
trade areas. 
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To test it* and to sell it in Florida — and at 
lowest cost — use Florida’s three big morning 
dailies — the Florida Times-Union in Jacksonville, 
Miami Herald and Tampa Tribune. They give 
you from 20 percent to 100 percent family cov- 
erage in 53 of Florida’s 67 counties. 


* Florida’s permanent population is made up of families: from all of the other 47 
states. You can feel the sales pulse of America in Florida and at. low cost. 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


Jacksonville - National RepresentativessReynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., 


4° 


Coverage tse 
Ploridas Top Markets 


M\RCH 1, 1950 


MIAMI 


STAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


National Representatives - Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


HERALD 


National Representatives: Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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APPOINTED: Chris J. Whitting (left), gen- 
eral manager, Du Mont Television Network; 
Douglas Day (right), director of advertis- 
ing, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 


Chevrolet automobiles, the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation has _re- 
ported. 

The results, published in a 74-page 
report, are now being distributed to 
more than 3,500 advertiser, advertis- 
ing and publisher executives. The re- 
port is Study No. 12 of the Continu- 
ing Study of Farm Publications. 

Seventy percent of the men and 
49% of the women noted the back- 
cover, red and black ad for Arcadian 
and A-N-L Fertilizers. The Chevro- 
let ad which scored 49% with women 
and shared first place with the fer- 
tilizers display ranked third on the 
men’s list with a 66% rating. 

The Southern Planter is published 
monthly at Richmond, Va. It is a 
general farm publication devoted to 
agriculture, horticulture, trucking, 
livestock, poultry and the farm home. 
Its total circulation is approximately 
371.000. 

Included in the 48-page surveyed 
issue are 19 feature articles, 13 edi- 
torial departments, 79 editorial illus- 
trations, seven humor panels, 115 
general display advertisements and 
approximately four and a half columns 
of classified advertising. 

All men readers and 99% of the 
women readers looked at one or more 
editorial illustrations. One or more 
general display advertisements were 
noted by 97% of the men and 90% 
of the women. Thirty-five percent of 
the men and 23% of the women read 
one or more classified ads. 

The study determined that the Sep- 
tember issue of The Southern Planter 
accumulated 483,000 readers within 
21 days after delivery. It was found 
that the publication had 1,296,000 
persons 12 years of age and over 
among its subscriber families. Males 
totaled 650,000 and females 646,000. 
Of the 483,000 readers, 219,000 were 
males and 264,000 were females. 
Sixty-three percent of the readers 
were 30 years of age or older. 
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In most cases, the men’s advertising 
scores exceeded those of women. Of 
the 53 general display ads that were 
four inches or more in length, 34 had 
higher men’s scores, 16 obtained 
greater women’s ratings, and three 
had the same score for each sex. 

Fifty-five percent of The Southern 
Planter’s subscriber families were en- 
gaged in farming and an additional 
3% owned farm land operated by 
others. 

Of the respondents who gave in- 
formation about their education, 98% 
reported that they had received some 
grammar school training; 43% had 
completed at least one year of high 
school or its equivalent. Only 2% 
reported no schooling. 

Farm land ownership was reported 
by 45% of all subscriber families in- 
terviewed; 41% operated as well as 
owned farm land. The median size of 
farms owned by subscriber families in 
the sample was 61 acres. Sixteen per- 
cent of the subscribers owned 100 
acres or more. 

Of those operating farm land, 62% 
owned all their land, 13% owned 
part and rented part of their land 
and 25% rented all their land. 

The objective of the Continuing 
Study is to provide data on who reads 
farm publications and what these 
people read so that advertisers and 
advertising agencies will be able to 
make more effective use of the publi- 
cations and so that publishers will be 
able to improve and evaluate their 
medium. 

The Advertising Research Founda- 


tion, sponsored by the Association of 
National Advertisers and the Ameri. 
can Association of Advertising Agen. 
cies, conducts the project in coopera- 
tion with the Agricultural Publish. 
ers Association. All costs are defrayed 


by the A.P.A. 


TV GROWTH “OVER HUMP"; 
IMMEDIATE MARKET LIMITED 


The television industry “seems to 
be over the hump of its growth,” ac- 
cording to an analysis of the industry 
which has just been completed by the 
National. Industrial Conference 
Board. In the final quarter of 1949 
“it turned out sets at a faster rate 
than it expects to average in 195().” 

The immediate market, according 
to the analysis, is limited mainly by 
technical factors and to some degree 
by price factors. 

About 6,500 sets were produced in 
1946; in 1947, 200,000 were pro- 
duced; slightly under one million 
were made in 1948; output for 1949 
is estimated to have reached more 
than 2,600,000. Television set output 
in the last quarter of 1949 totaled 
over 1,000,000 sets, or a rate of over 
four million a year. Output for Octo- 
ber alone reached approximately 380,- 
000 sets, or an annual rate of 4, 
600,000. 

According to the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association, the industry ex- 
pects to produce about 3,700,000 TV 
sets in 1950. “‘Hence, present produc- 
tive capacity is generally adequate to 
meet next year’s expectations; it is 


WELCOME to Edward Shurick (left), named market research counsel for CBS 
radio network is extended by John J. Karol (right), Columbia's sales manager. 
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What does he mean—‘“‘One of us’’? 


You know what he means. Joe spells his name right. 
His religion is right. His folks come from the right 
part of the world. 


Yes, maybe Joe is O. K. 


But the fellow who says ‘“‘He’s one of us”—that fel- 
low isn’t O. K. He’s intolerant. Blind, unreasoning 
prejudice makes him think he’s better than some- 
body else. 


In your employ there may be some prejudiced folks 
like this. They may work for you... but they don’t 
work /ogether with others for you. Not very well they 
don’t. And you ought to do something to show them 


Post these 

messages in 3 a. antl —anpdquiventienlndaicad 

public nN 2 “aso ee 

lace | . ° Z 3. SPEAK UP wherever we are, against prejudice, and 
‘ p work for understanding. 


Cov.es are P ae 


FREE! , ¥ . : J Z THATS BEING AN AMERICAN 
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how wrong they are. You ought to do it for America’s 
sake... for your own sake. 

The Advertising Council is asking you to join hands 
with it in promoting fair play to all regardless of 
race, religion or national origin. 


Display one of these posters in your office or your 
factory. Let men and women of good will know that 
there are other men and women of good will who 
believe as they do. 


Help make yours a more friendly community in which 
more personal and direct methods may flourish and 
take root. 


It will serve you while it serves America, 


write to 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, INC. * 25 W. 45TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y 


A non-profit organization representing all phases of adver- 


h tising, dedicated to the use of advertising in public service, 


Accept or reject people on their individual worth. 


slated to expand only 10%-20% in 
the coming year.” 

A seasonal pattern, “which became 
evident during the latter part of 
1948,” has now “definitely set in.” 
There is “a gradual falling off in 
demand during the first half of the 
year, with June or July the low point. 
This is followed by a substantial up- 
turn in late summer and fall, reaching 
a peak in the final quarter.” 

From 1950 on, prospects for the 
industry “seem to point to continued 
growth but at a decelerated pace.” 

Prices of video sets, the analysis 
points out, came down substantially 
after 1946, as output expanded and 
unit costs were reduced. There is 
still a “sizable sector of the popula- 
tion which cannot be considered to be 
in the market—at present prices.” 

It is noted that the price range for 
TV sets today is much closer to that 
of refrigerators than to that of radios. 
There are about 30,000,000 refrigera- 
tors in use compared with 63,000,000 
radios in 42,000,000 homes. Hence 
the potential market for TV at cur- 
rent prices “is closer to 30,000,000 
sets than radio’s 63,000,000.” Esti- 
mates by industry observers of the 
potential video market range from 
25,000,000 to 40,000,000 sets. 

At present television stations can- 
not transmit consistently good signals 
beyond a range of 50 to 75 miles, de- 
pending upon operational interference 
and local conditions. Television cov- 
erage now is limited to slightly over 
50 metropolitan areas embracing 
about 22,000,000 families. 

A Federal Communications Com- 
mission “freeze” on installation of 
new stations went into effect in Sep- 
tember, 1948. When the freeze is 
lifted, additional transmitters will go 
into construction and new markets 
will be opened. 

It is expected that television facili- 

ties will eventually become available 
to rural sections by means of “satel- 
lite” relay stations. 
_ Many prospective buyers are wait- 
ing for “more and better programs 
before they will purchase a set. In 
part, this must wait on further 
growth in television advertising.” 

Whatever may be the further im- 
provement in consumer attitudes to- 
ward television, the analysis continues, 
the present potential market is already 
being covered rapidly. 
__ “At the start of this year over 3,- 
500,000 homes had television sets, or 
roughly a sixth of the 22,000,000 
families to whom service is now tech- 
nically available. However, a portion 
of these 22,000,000 homes are not in 
an income bracket that makes pur- 
chase of a TV set practicable at pres- 
ent prices. 
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LAWRENCE C. BARLOW, with Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., 
years, has been 


seven 


named vice-president. 


HAROLD B. ACKERMAN has been named 
merchandising manager of Esquire, Ine, 


“Hence, sets in use already cover 
one-fifth, and perhaps as much as one- 
fourth, of the homes that can afford 
sets and are served by television pro- 
grams at present. On the basis of the 
expected 1950 output, the number of 
TV sets in use will double the pres- 
ent figure by the end of this year. This 
means that even with some moderate 
expansion in television service areas, 
perhaps a half of the market that is 
within the range of stations and that 
can afford sets will have been ‘sold’ 
by the end of the year.” 


CORONET'S AD GUARANTEE 
PAYING OFF 


On September 13, 1949, David A. 
Smart, publisher of Coronet bet the 
advertising industry that a full-page, 
four-color advertisement in his maga- 
zine would—on a cost per inquiry 
basis—outpull similar ads in four 
other national magazines. There was 
considerable speculation in the sales 
and advertising fields as to what suc- 
cess he could expect. 

Part of the answer is revealed by 
Coronet’s year-end tally: As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, the magazine had sold 
66.40% more pages of advertising 
than it had sold on the same date a 
year ago for 1949. Revenue is run- 
ning 59.99% above last year’s level, 
renewals are in at the rate of 80% and 
a large number of new “blue chip” 
advertisers are in’ the book, including 
General Electric Co., Swift & Co., 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 

The guarantee, according to Coro- 
net, served one important function: 
“It opened the doors for Coronet, 
gave us a chance to tell our adver- 
tisers the Coronet story in terms of 
its circulation of over 2,600,000 and 


its low-cost per thousand.” 


MEDIA & AGENCY 
APPOINTMENTS 


H. Norman Neubert, public rela- 
tions manager of R. H. Macy and 
Co., Inc., New York City, since 
1943, has joined the National Broad- 
casting Co. to organize and manage 
a merchandising department for the 
network’s six radio and five television 
owned and _ operated stations .. 
Donald A. Norman, assistant man- 
ager of stations WNBC, WNBC- 
FM and WNBT, NBC’s New York 
City stations, has been promoted to 
director of sales for both AM and 
TV ...L. R. Rawlins, manager of 
industrial relations for Westinghouse 
Radio Stations, Inc., has been ap 
pointed manager of the Westinghouse 
radio station, KYW, Philadelphia 
... Norman Boggs, for the past year 
general manager of WMCA, New 
York City, has been elected executive 
vice-president and member of the 
board of directors . . . William K 
Beard, Jr., has been named permanent 
president of The Associated Busines 
Publications. James G. Lyne, pres- 
dent of the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corp., who has been serving 
as temporary president, has _ been 
elected to the newly created office ot 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
... D. H. Odell, assistant manager, 
Advertising Section, General Motors 
Corp., is newly elected president 0! 
the Traffic Audit Bureau, Inc. Edwin 
F. Wilson, vice-president, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., has been elected vice- 
president of TAB, and Kerwin H 
Fulton, president, Outdoor A iver 
tising, Inc., re-elected secretary-treas 
urer . .. John E. Stewart, for the 
past two years a member of Esquire’ 
national sales staff, has been nemed 
manager, alcoholic beverage aver 
tising. 
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"GOOD! YOU CAN LINE UP THOSE 143 JOBBERS OUT WEST— 


while you’re at the NIAA Conference in Los Angeles” 


Line up your plans now for the 1950 NIAA Conference 
in Los Angeles. Your program is keyed to what sales- 
manship means to free enterprise. And you'll hear and 
see demonstrated the relevant factors facing industrial 
marketing today. 

This will be a working meeting — with plenty of 
leadership opinion expressed. You'll benefit from the 
opportunity to revitalize your thinking about distribu- 
tion, selling, and advertising...based on this year’s 
theme: “Nobody profits ’til something is sold.” 


Remember, the Conference is in California this year 


...and in June. Why not combine your plans with a 
West Coast vacation before or after the Conference 
closes? 

Plan now to attend—and make your reservations early! 
For complete intormation, write to the Attendance Committee, 


NIAA Conference Headquarters, 2614 West 9th St., Los Angeles 
6, California. 


ATTEND THE 2S” ANNUAL NIA 


MARCH 1, 1950 


HUGH SPOT CITIES 


Retail Sales Forecast for March 1950 


The volume of retail sales in the 
United States in March 1950 will be 
$10.8 billion, or 3% higher than the 
level reached in March of 1949, con- 
tinuing the favorable performance en- 
joyed by retailers since the new year 
began. However, it must be recalled 
that general economic activity (in- 
cluding many sales lines) was rela- 
tively depressed in the first half of 
1949, so that sales levels in the com- 
ing months must record significant 
gains over last year to warrant any 
real satisfaction. Also, since Easter 
Sunday falls on April 9th this year 
(as compared with April 17th last 
year), a much higher proportion of 
Easter shopping will be concentrated 
in this March as compared with last 
March. 

The factors working to sustain this 
relatively good current performance 
include the $2.8 billion of G.I. insur- 
ance dividend payments, the distribu- 
tion of which is now approaching a 
peak level, along with brisk activity 
in furniture and appliance sales asso- 
ciated with the currently high rate of 
completions of residential construction 
started last Fall. Another factor help- 
ing to bolster retail sales not noted in 
this column before but which is now 
seen to play an increasingly important 
role, is installment buying, particu- 
larly for such consumer durables as 
furniture, autos, television sets, re- 
frigerators and clothing. Last year $4 
billion of purchases were financed by 
various forms of consumer credit, and 
the total volume of such credit now 
outstanding exceeds $18 billion, which 
amounts to 14% of the annual sales 
volume. 

Those states reporting above- 
average sales performance this month 
include Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Mexico, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Wyoming. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age (for this March compared with 
March 1949) are: Albuquerque, 
N. M., 116.4; Hempstead Township, 
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N. Y., 113.8; Billings, Mont., 112.6; 
Bakersfield, Calif, 112.5; Lynn, 
Mass., 111.4; Butte, Mont., 110.7; 
Albany, N. Y., 110.4; Austin, Tex., 
110.4; Bartlesville, Okla., 110.4; 
Boise, Ida., 110.2; Raleigh, S. C., 
110.2; Orlando, Fla., 109.9; St. 
Petersburg, Fla, 109.8; Tampa, Fla., 
108.7; New Orleans, La., 108.6; 
Columbia, S. C., 108.2; and Flint, 
Mich., 108.2 


* 
Sales Menagement’s Research De- 
partment with the aid of Econometric 


Institute, Inc., maintains running charts 
on the business progress of more than 200 
of the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, 
the first being “City Index—1950 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
last official Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a market. 
It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1950 
over 1949,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how busi- 
ness is today as compared with last year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1950 over 1949,” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 


the Nation. All figures in this colomp 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” give 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates 9 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultan 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the ex- 
pected seasonal trend, and cyclica! move- 
ment. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must not 
oe reproduced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from SALES MANAGEMENT, INc. 


Suggested Uses for This Data iuclude 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


*% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level of 
sales compared with the same month in 
1949 which equals or exceeds the national 
change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 


vs. vs. vs. March 
1939 1949 1949 1950 


UNITED STATES 
310.9 103.0 100.0 10842.00 


Alabama 
% Birmingham ... 474.8 103.8 100.8 8.74 
*% Gadsden ...... 497.1 104.4 101.4 5.07 
Ree. ccccves 479.3 91.7 89.1 12.03 
%& Montgomery ... 444.4 105.1 102.0 11.20 
Arizona 
ee 537.9 102.7 99.7 20.98 
VORND ceveces 442.7 96.0 93.2 8.50 
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some people are cool to chili con carne 


In the southwest, chili’s a red-hot favorite. In some 

other places it gets at best a lukewarm reception—in still others 

it’s cold-shouldered almost to the vanishing point. Actually, in the region 
where it’s best liked, chili-eating per capita just about 

doubles the score of any other region—and runs a smashing 2,4007% ahead 
of the region where it’s least popular. 


What’s true of chili con carne is also true, in greater 

or less degree, of just about any product you make or sell. 
Taste, custom, habit—even the local weather—cause 
tremendous variations in consumption. 


Adjusting your advertising pressure to fit these variations is 

a job the daily newspaper was cut out to do. With it you can advertise 
heavily in the markets where you need to go heavy— 7 

use lighter pressure in markets of diminishing returns. 

That way you control your advertising the same way your sales manager 
allocates your salesmen’s efforts—in full compliance 

with the basic fact that 


All Business Is Local 


8 A ’ American Newspaper Publishers Association, offers a host of information on 


the new market-by-market approach to advertising. For your copy of the new booklet, “The Last Frontier of Profits,” write or wire 


vs at: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17; 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, or 240 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, 


Sponsored by The Memphis Commercial Appeal and Memphis Press-Scimitar in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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ILLINOIS ONLY 


12-STAR MARKET 


S BR Bie OTS 


During 1949 


—the year which separated the 
men from the boys— 


* * 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA 
was the only Illinois market to 
rate the "Preferred-City-of-the- 
Month” list for all 12 months 


In addition to its 51,500 multiple-city 
population, CHAMPAIGN-URBANA is 
the home of the University of Illinois 
with its 19,497 enrollment and Chanute 
Air Base with 14,000 officers and men. 
You can sell this market and its $120,- 
000,000 trading area through the 28,- 
254 circulation (ABC) of the— 


News-Gazette 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA 


ILL 


Representative 


TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 


And in CONNECTICUT! 
Connecticut is recognized as 
one of the country's best state 
markets. Note the big margins 


by which Middletown tops 
Connecticut family averages. 


Middle- % of 

town Conn. Lead 

Drugs $119 $93 28% 
Gen. Mdse, 594 331 79% 
Furn-Hshid-Radio 274 199 38% 
Families that buy the “com- 


forts" of life on this grand 
scale are preferred prospects 
for every product. 


This market is sold by the Mid- 
dletown Press alone . . . with 
better than 100°, coverage in 
the city zone . . . better than 
70% in the entire market. 
Big sales returns far outweigh 
moderate advertising cost. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


iim 
r : 
. MIDDLETOWN, conn. 
> A am 


4 R MATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
= The Juliua Mathews Special Agency 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HIGH 


SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for March, 


City 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1939 
Arkansas 
% Fort Smith ... 427.9 
% Little Rock ... 583.2 
California 
% Bakersfield 557.0 
% Berkeley ...... 328.6 
% Fresno ....... 409.2 
%& Long Beach ... 540.1 
Los Angeles ... 385.4 
eee 302.0 
Pasadena ..... 368.2 
% Riverside ..... 418.3 
*% Sacramento 361.1 
San Bernardino . 395.0 
San Diego . 421.1 
% San Francisco . 357.2 
San Jose ..... 462.6 
Santa Barbara . 304.7 
Stockton ..... 371.5 
Colorado 
% Celerado Springs 422.8 
we Denver ....... 361.0 
we Pueblo ....... 408.6 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport 263.5 
% Hartford ..... 285.0 
Middletown 262.9 
New Haven .... 265.4 
% Stamford ..... 370.3 
Waterbury 270.4 
Delaware 
% Wilmington .... 278.7 


City 
Index 
1950 

vs. 
1949 


105.2 


District of Columbia 


% Washington .... 273.3 
Florida 
% Jacksonville - 422.4 
He Blami cc cccee 463.6 
% Orlando ...... 484.6 
% Pensacola ..... 439.9 
% St. Petersburg . 521.8 
we Tampa ....... 441.8 
Georgia 
w Atlanta ...... 369.7 
we Augusta ...... 371.7 
Columbus ..... 399.0 
Macon ...ee5- 385.9 
Savannah 376.5 


108.7 


102.1 


105.5 


(Million) 
March 
1956 


14.77 


89.71 


GET RESULTS 


» LYNN 


LEVELLING? 


From top management to in- 
dustrial laborer, Lynn offers a 
rich market of diversified occu- 
pations, all at higher scale in- 
comes. Whatever level you 
seek, it's waiting—and ready 
to buy—in Lynn. It's reading 
the LYNN ITEM, oldest news- 
paper with largest circulation 
and greatest advertising vol- 
ume! 


with the 


Represented by Small, Brewer and Kent, Inc. 
CHICAGO -« e BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


ITEM 


Only A.B.C. newspaper in Lynn, Mass, 


You Can SELL 
Where Income 
IS HIGHEST 


Income in Salem City Zone 
. - » 142,100 people . . . aver- 
ages $4920 per family— 
highest of all Essex County 
markets! 


Salem City Zone packages 
29%, of the county’s $661,- 
706,000 income . . . 26% of 
its $416,716,000 retail sales. 
Only one newspaper is capa- 
ble of selling Essex County's 
richest, largest market . 
with local news impact 
throughout the area. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Haw 


Hon 


~~ 


RETAIL SALES 
S.M, Forecast for March, —) 
ity 


City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1950 1950 1950 

vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1949 1949 


Illinois 


% Bloomington 
% Champaign- 
Urbana 
Chicago 
Danville 
% Decatur 
*% East St. Louis . 
* Moline-Rock 
Island-E. Moline 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Springfield 


Indiana 


® Evansville 
Fort Wayne .... 


South Bend .. 
Terre Haute 


$ 
(Million ) 
March 
1950 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1950) 
City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index $ 

1950 1950 1950 (Million) 

vs. vs. vs. March 
1939 1949 1949 1950 


Lewiston-Auburn 
Portland 


Maryland 


* Baltimore 
% Cumberland 


Massachusetts 


% Boston 
Fall River 
Holyoke 
%& Lawrence 
* Lowell 
%& Lynn 
New Bedford 
Pittsfield 
% Salem 
Springfield J 
Worcester - MS 


This is 
READER 
INTEREST! 


Add this readership score to the 
impressive record piled up by 
the Berkshire Eagle in the Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper 
Readership .. . 


125% coverage in the 
city zone ses @ 119% in 
city zone and trading 
area combined. 


That is reader interest . . . ad- 
vertising response ... and that’s 
what you can expect when you 
advertise in Massachusetts’ new- 
est metropolitan county area— 
with $161,239,000 income, 
$119,734,000 retail sales. 


THE 
BERKSHIRE 
EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, 
Inc. 


HOLYOKE'S EGGS ARE IN 200 BASKETS 


Holyoke bases its economy on more than 200 plants in widely 
diversified industries. Prosperity is steady . . . can't nosedive 


or skyrocket with sudden cutbacks or booms in a single business 
lowa 


Cedar Rapids .. 

Davenport 

Des Moines .... 
% Sioux City .... 
*& Waterloo 


or plant. 


Factory throttles are wide open .. . to catch up with backlog 
orders for such items as plastics, chemicals, paper and paper 
products, textiles, wire and cable, hats, rugs, tires, steam fix- 
tures, corsets, metal stampings, tools, machinery, electric 


products... 
Kansas 


Pay checks for 30,600 workers are signed by companies like 
General Electric, Fisk Tire, Hercules Powder, C. F. Church, 
Robert Gair, Worthington Pump & Machinery . . . 


High buying power . . . with $93,000,000 retail sales .. . 
Kentuck commands your attention in the Holyoke City Zone of 30,700 
Lexi iO families—served daily by 


“ The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 


Loui<' 25,000 evenings 
Bate Additional Information from 


kNew ¢ ie ’ : The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
Shrey 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for March, 1950) 
- City 
Salisbury City City Nat’ 
e Index Index Index $ 
is an 1950 1950 1950 (Million 
vs. vs. YS. March 
IDEAL 1939 1949 1949  jo59 
MARKET Minnesota 
Duluth ....... 
lt is rare that a market possesses Minneapolis 
fiat . i. St. Paul ..... ‘ . , 44,35 
s0 many features essential for effec RETAIL SALES 
tive test purposes. The Salisbury (S.M. Forecast for March, ue) 
are ity 
market is compact, drawing its trade City City Nat'l New 
f ; H . . . e 
rom on average radius of 20 miles. Index Index Index s Mississippi 
Diversified industry and farming 1950 1950 1950 (Million) + Buff 
tote ah b 4 4 vs. vs. vs. March %& Jackson ...... 531.0 106.6 103.5 131 By Elm 
maintain, roug goog years an 1939 1949 1949 1950 + Hen 
bad, healthy retail sales. Per family T 
income ($4.803—S.M. estimate) - 
Missouri — 
Plus outstandin oa 
ag 9g Michi Kansas City ... 424.5 98.8 95.9 6665 Roc| 
merchandising support ichigan St. Joseph .... 358.5 97.0 94.2 8.46 ME x Sch 
& Battle Creek .. 387.9 103.4 100.3 7.72 St. Louis ..... 354.1 102.2 992 10213 Syr 
Write for BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY Bay City ..... 383.6 102.7 99.7 6.79 Springfield .... 396.2 1028 998 84 IM ¢Tro 
% Detroit ....... 430.2 104.4 101.4 233.39 Uti 
te Pilat cccccces 384.6 111.4 108.2 22.50 
\ Grand Rapids .. 400.3 102.3 99.3 26.34 
\ dacksen .cccee 360.5 99.7 968 8.22 Mont 
T S , Kalamazoo .... 384.6 102.4 99.4 11.27 ontrana 
HE PALISBURY Post Lansing ...... 395.8 1017 98.7 15.04 de Billings ...... 388.2 116.0 1126 5% 
Sal.sbur ¥> North Cai lina —S Muskegon ..... 424.1 866 84.1 8.10 Sern 337.1 114.0 110.7 6.91 
%& Saginaw ...... 285.7 104.4 101.4 8.37 %& Great Falls .... 342.8 105.5 102.4 5.69 
WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 
een Nebraska Nor 
x Lincoln ...... 368.3 104.3 101.3 11.75 As| 
| 
SE xicanss 352.9 102.9 99.9 30.35 xe Ch 
Du 
* * Gri 
* Ra 
| * Sa 
| Nevada wi 
* Wi 


34,400 families living in 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON 


No other major North Jersey market has a 
higher average family income. It can be 
reached only through the North Jersey news- 


te Manchester ... 311.3 103.6 100.6 8.5% 


is the average income of the NN es 305.9 108.9 1057 52 
| 
| Nashua ....... 320.4 102.4 99.4 3.12 


No 
New Jersey F 


* Atlantic City .. 2665 1049 101.8 9.0 


| we Camden... 284.6 105.3 1022 ls 
; . . Elizabeth ..... 313.4 107.9 1048 lS 
paper with the largest circulation — The ee 
Herald-News. | Hoboken ... 232.7 1029 999 2% 
| Newark ...... 286.7 1029 999 82 
| % Passaic Clifton . 325.0 103.2 100.2 10 
*Sales M % Paterson ...... 293.8 105.7 102.6 16.51 
oe eer. | GES senses 315.4 109.2 106.0 168 


THE HERALD-NEWS Ol 
Passaic-Clifton, nN. te —" on 
L gest North Jersey Circulation %& Albuquerque a 591.1 119.9 116.4 11.23 


51,013 ABC statement 12/31/49 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


New York 


| ye Albany ....... 299.4 113.7 110.4 18.50 
| & Binghamton ... 264.2 108.3 105.1 9.14 


SALES MANAGEMENI 


Tae se 


RETAIL SALES RETAIL SALES . ‘ 
(S.M. Forecast for March, 1950) (S.M. Forecast for March, 1980) THERE’S CONCENTRATED 
ity ity : 


City City Nat'l City City Nat'l BUYING POWER IN 


Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ 


950 1 ili a LE 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) SS Se eS yr WINSTON-SALEM 


vs. vs. March vs. vs. 


vs. Vs. 
1939 1949 1949 1950 1939 1949 1949 1950 Fe, 
LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 


1948 
Per Family 
Effective Buying Income 


$5,522.00* 
Oklahoma SINCE wee INCREASE 
% Bartlesville .... 385.1 110.4 2.58 | 34.3% 


103.5 3.74 *SALES MANAGEMENT 1949 
SURVEY OF BUYING 


New York (Cont.) 
+ Buffalo 104.8 
& Elmira 

# Hempstead # Oklahoma City . 387.6 100.2 28.99 


Township 
Jamestown ...- 4 5 1 ‘ ; 98.0 21.40 | Y Wee 
Y ° 
x New York the JOURNAL & SEN 
Niagara Falls .. ' : . - Pich. ».Pabers that ¢ 
South. a '"9 market 
Rochester . . ‘ . - as S No. ous 
% Schenectady ... . ! b & > OURNAL &§ 
Syracuse - J ‘ - | & € Only pa 
Fi. ington Offering 


% Muskogee 


The Ot 
tie JOURNAL & s 


e on E 
blankey’ papers that 


a 
Segment of 


| COVER NorT 
WIT H 
369.4 96.2 93.4 5.43 HOUT THE 


353.5 98.1 95.2 52.88 WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY 


309.7 109.4 106.2 5.11 JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMiTH COMPA 


North Carolina 


Asheville 
% Charlotte 

Durham 
* Greensboro 
& Raleigh 

® Salisbury ‘ ; : 
Wilmington ... 387. : \ ' a e e 
in tdis poe | Your advertising dollar in the Courier- 


Express buys greater impact 

on the families with more 

money‘to spend. That is 

North Dakota why it is the potent selling 
382.5 100.9 98.0 

| power to the 1,400,000 

people in Buffalo and the 


great 8-county Western 


New York market. 


It Gets Results 


BECAUSE 
It Gets Read Thoroughly 


CHECK FACTS 
Before You Decide 
Norristown Gan Be 
Sold With The 
Thin Coverage 
Offered By 
Philadelphia 
Newspapers... 


Philadelphia's 
circulation just can’t sell 
the Norristown market so 
thoroughly covered and so 
thoroughly sold by the 
Times Herald’s concen- 
trated penetration into 9 
out of 10 city zone homes! 
Be sure to include Norris- 
town in your next sales 
Plannine for Montgomery 
County! 


NORRISTOWN? 
TIMESHERALD 


Represented Nationally By The 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 


fringe area 


HIGH 


SPOT IHIES 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M, Forecast for March, 1950) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1950 1950 1950 
vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1949 1949 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown . 296.2 94.7 91.9 
Altoona ...... 288.5 100.3 97.4 
% Bethlehem .... 320.3 106.0 102.9 
te Chester ....0- 384.6 105.8 102.7 
a eee 309.1 97.2 94.4 
% Harrisburg .... 335.6 107.9 104.8 
Johnstown - 306.5 98.5 95.6 
Lancaster ..... 281.8 102.7 99.7 
% Norristown .... 321.7 104.2 101.2 
OB Clty .cccce 189.9 934 90.7 
% Philadelphia - 304.4 103.0 100.0 
% Pittsburgh .... 289.1 105.4 102.3 
% Reading ...... 302.5 109.0 105.8 
Scranton ..... 259.0 102.4 99.4 
Wilkes-Barre ... , 


Rhode Island 


Providence 
Woonsocket 


sees 258.8 
eee 252.9 


101.4 
94.3 


98.4 
94.3 


South Carolina 


% Charleston 


*% Columbia ... 


* Greenville 


Spartanburg . 


105.8 
113.0 
104.5 
102.3 


102.7 
108.2 
101.5 

99.3 


South Dakota 


% Aberdeeen 
Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 


% Chattanooga ... 

Knoxville ... 
*% Memphis ... 
% Nashville ... 


see 464.9 
«+» 441.1 


103.8 
98.3 


100.8 
95.4 


103.7 
100.6 
106.2 
108.6 


100.7 

97.7 
103.1 
105.4 


$ 
(Million) 
March 
1950 


27.80 
3.97 


9.72 
10.87 
10.46 

7.19 


3.58 
8.38 


IT’S THE AMOUNT 
THAT COUNTS 


It isn't where people live that 
counts. It's how much they buy, 
Oil City families buy: 


48°% more food 


49°% more general 
chandise 


mer. 


76% more furniture-house- 
hold-radio 


than the average U. S. family, 


The Derrick-Blizzard thorough- 
ly covers Oil City . . . has more 
circulation in the 4-county Ojl 
City Market than all incoming 
papers combined. The Derrick. 
Blizzard alone does the job! 


DERRICK—Blissard 
OIL CITY, PA. 


Help Yourself 


Yes, step up for your share 
of Rhode Island's PLUS market 
—Woonsocket. This populous, 
free-spending city has been a 
consistent leader in Rhode |s- 
land food and drug sales. This 
rich market is easy to reach, 
too. You get 99.7%, coverage 
with just one medium, the— 


Woonsocker 


Rhode 
Island 
PLUS 
Market 


Representatives: 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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RETAIL SALES 


(S.M, Forecast for March, ae) 


City 
Index 
1950 
) vs. 
1939 
Texas 
HAmarilio see. 445.1 
% Aus eeecees 473.0 
# Beaumont ..--- 460.6 
# Corpus Christi . 361.5 
Ge Dallas 2.20000. 470.3 
WEL Paso -+-+e- 431.7 
Fort Worth 444.1 
Galveston ....-- 410.4 
Houston «sees 493.8 
fe Lubbock ...-. 386.0 
% San Antonio 396.2 
He Waco wee eeeee 371.1 
% Wichita Falls .. 416.8 
Utah 
Ogden ....ee- 381.8 
%& Salt Lake City . 386.1 


City 
Index 
1950 

vs. 
1949 


ity 
Nat’l 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


94.1 
102.4 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M, Forecast for March, a) 


$ 
(Million) 
March 
1950 
Vermont 
9.57 Burlington 
15.42 
11.33 
ceo Virginia 
13.77 Lynchburg 
33.66 Newport News 
8.29 % Norfolk ..... 
78.07 % Portsmouth 
6.64 Richmond 
33.24 % Roanoke 
7.46 Rutland .... 
7.96 
Washington 
% Seattle ..... 
Spokane 
6.07 Tacoma 
23.86 VaR cc0s0 


City 
Index 
1950 

vs. 
1939 


e- 293.5 


City 
Index 
1950 

vs. 
1949 


101.5 


City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


$ 
(Million) 
March 
1950 


4.05 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for March, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. March 
1939 1949 1949 #1950 
West Virginia 
Charleston - 323.8 98.4 95.5 11.56 
Huntington ... 320.55 98.3 95.4 8.14 
% Wheeling ..... 335.8 104.1 101.1 8.73 
Wisconsin 
Appleton ..... 354.6 1010 98.1 4.61 
Green Bay .... 371.2 100.6 97.7 7.98 
Madison ...... 353.5 99.1 96.2 12.76 
Milwaukee 378.0 1018 98.8 $8.80 
a eerie 359.4 97.1 94.3 7.87 
Sheboygan 316.9 968 94.0 4.69 
% Superior ...... 339.2 106.0 102.9 4.07 
Wyoming 
Se Casper ccccce 478.9 110.9 107.7 4.55 
ww Cheyenne ..... 433.9 110.5 107.3 4.86 


Convention Dates & Places 


FEBRUARY 
Los Angeles 


MARCH 
Rockford 


Indianapolis 


Philadelphia 


Detroit 
APRIL 


Cleveland 
Chicago 
Rochester 


Hartford 
Charlotte 


MAY 
Richmond 


Houston 
Detroit 
Detroit 


MARCH 1, 


1950 


An up-to-date list of sales conferences, clinics, rallies of 
clubs affiliated with the National Sales Executives, Inc. 


Sales Clinic 


Conference 
Sales Clinic 


Conference & Rally 


Sales Clinic 


Sales Conference 
Sales Clinic 
Sales Clinic 
Reg. Conference 
Conference 


Conference 


Conference 
NSE Convention 


NSE Board Meeting 


Feb. 27-Mar. 3 


Mar. | 
Mar. 24 
Mar. 27 


Mar. 27 


Apr. 3 
Ist week 


Apr. 17-21 


Apr. 19 
Apr. 21 


May 3 


May 5, 6 
May 22-24 
May 25 


Embassy Auditorium 


Faust Hotel 

Murat Temple 

Conference at Bellevue-Stratford 
Rally at Broadwood Hotel 

Tuller Hotel 


Cleveland Auditorium 
La Salle Hotel 
Chamber of Commerce 
Hartford Club 

Hotel Charlotte 


Day—Univ. of Richmond 
Evening—Jefferson Hote! 
Shamrock Hotel 
Book-Cadillac Hotel 
Book-Cadillac Hotel 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 


number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


205—When You're on the Blacklist Be- 
cause You’ve Botched a Sale, by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


204—Ten Major Reasons Why Sales- 


men Fail, by Burton Bigelow. (Price 10c) 


203—What’s Your 1950 Sales And Mer- 
chandising Batting Average? by Robert 
Haydon Jones and Richard S. Winship. 
(Price 10c) 


202 — What 2,000 Industrial Buyers 
Told Us About How They Purchase. 
(Price 5c) 


201 — What Do Purchasing Agents 
Want From Salesmen? by Charles E. 
Colvin, Jr. (Price 10c) 


MARKETS 


192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 


180—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25c) 


156—Sales and Advertising Experts 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Coun- 
try in Three Population Groups. (Price 


25c) 


152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- 


cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 


142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 


10c) 


ECONOMICS 


179—The Sales Budget: Blueprint for 
More Efficient Marketing. (Price 35c) 


151—Where Will Profits Come From? 
by A. J. Gallager. 
(Price 50c) 


(Three articles.) 


116 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


200—No More Company-Owned Cars 
For Sterling’s 600 Salesmen, by A. B. 
Ecke. (Price 10c) 


199—Ten Lessons in Speech Training 
For Executives and Salesmen, by James F. 
Bender. (Price 35c) 


198—Sales Force Teamwork: How Can 
You Inspire It? by Eugene B. Mapel. 
(Price 5c) 


197—Death of Many Salesmen by 
James S. Arnold. (Price 10c) 


196—The Shortage of Key Men: What 
Can We Do About It? by Marvin Bower. 
(Price 25c) 


193—Can We Save the Salesman Who 
Thinks He’s Down and Out? by Harry 
G. Swift. (Price 10c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 


are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


Quiet Talk to the Salesmen About Self- 
Training, by Neil M. Mathews. (Price 5c) 


Ring the Cash Register When You Ask 
for a Training Budget! by B. K. Moffitt. 
(Price 10c) 


75% of Our Sales Engineers Upped 
Earnings with Incentive Pay, by James 
W. Brady. (Price 5c) 


A Training Expert Has His Say In the 
“War of Words,” by David R. Osborne. 
(Price 5c) 


When Dealers Ask Salesmen, “How 
Do Your Ads Pay Off for Me?” by 
Alexander Klein and Morris I. Pickus. 
(Price 10c) 


Does Increased Promotion Pay Off 
When General Business is Receding?, by 
Philip Salisbury. (Price 10c) 


13 Commandments for the Successful 
Conference Leader, by James F. Bender. 
(Price 10c) 


What Type of Woman Is Most Likely 
to Succeed in Direct Selling? by Kath- 
erine S. Miller. (Price 25c) 


Adventure With Aunt Jemima (Ap 
answer to the question, “What can we do 
at the dealer level to make our national 
advertising more effective?” )—the first of 
a group of articles on merchandising, by 
Lionel B. Moses. (Price 10c) 


Adventure with a Baby Carriage, the 
second of the group of merchandising 
articles, by Lionel B. Moses. (Price 10¢) 


Adventure with Sunkist, the third of 
the group of merchandising articles, by 
Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure With Two Jars, the fourth 
of the group of merchandising articles, by 
Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


Adventure With a Wagon Jobber, the 
fifth of the group of merchandising ar. 
ticles, by Lionel B. Moses. (Price 10c) 


Adventure With a Cookie, the sixth of 
the group of merchandising articles, by 
Lionel B. Moses. (Price 5c) 


A Study of Auto Purchases, by Income 
Groups, by Dr. Hans Zeisel. (Price 10¢) 


Gifts and Entertainment—Are They 
“Necessary Evils” in Selling? by Lester B. 
Colby. (Price 10c) 


Advertising Once Stopped, Gathers 
Momentum Slowly. (Pictograph) (Price 


5c) 


San-Nap-Pak Proves Effectiveness of 
Color Advertising in Newspapers. (Price 
10c) 


Television Today: What Part of the 
National Market Can It Offer the Sales 
Executive? (Price 15c) 


The Fourth Dimension in Business, by 
Ray Bill, Publisher, SALEs MANAGEMENT. 
(Price 10c) 


An Appraisal of Sales Opportunities in 
the Los Angeles Market, by Hal Stebbins 
and Frank McKibbin. (Price 10c) 


To Charge or Not to Charge For Sales 
Promotion Materials? (Price 10c) 


Today’s Farm Market: It’s Big, It’s 
Rich, and It’s Undersold, by Erwin H. 
Klaus. (Price 15c) 


How to Cut Waste Out of Salesmen’s 
Selling Hours, by R. A. Siegel, Jr. (Price 
10c) 


A Trillion to Go! by Peter B. B. 
Andrews. (Price 10c) 
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decentralized production. “Operation 
Jackrabbit” would embrace several 
score small plants, each employing 
abou: 100 workers to assemble 
knocked-down cars from Willow 
Run. One of them started operations 
in Long Beach, Cal., last summer. 

The little plants would bring closer 
contact between management and 
men. and would make their communi- 
ties ““K-F conscious.” 

K-F pleads guilty to the charge 
that its “styling is revolutionary’— 
and adds that it intends to continue 


to be “two years ahead of the in- 
dustry.’ But it denies its cars still are 
“untried and unproved”: Many own- 
ers are now driving their third or 


fourth K-F cars. 

In two surveys made by Pulse, 
Inc., 15 months apart in 1948 and 
1949, the percentage of K-F owners 
who said they would buy these cars 
again more than doubled. 

In its “1949 Automobile Survey,” 
made last August and September, 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. re- 
ports that 64% of K-F owners in- 
tend to make a Kaiser or Frazer their 
next car. In Crowell-Collier’s 1948 
study, 55.6% of K-F owners planned 
to repeat. 

K-F then outranked only Mercury 
and Dodge in owner loyalty. But in 
the 1949 study it was even with 
Hudson and higher than Plymouth, 
Packard, DeSoto and Mercury. 
Crowell-Collier warns, however, that 
the sample was small and findings 
may not be representative. 

K-F’s postwar invasion of the auto- 
mobile industry may be said to have 
resulted in the “capture” of nearly 
400,000 buyers from other manufac- 
turers. Some competitors yielded more 
than others. Analysis of turn-ins to 
its dealers on new K-F cars in the 
first nine months of 1949, showed 
greatest K-F penetration, in order, 
among Nash, Willys, Studebaker, 
Oldsmobile, Dodge, Pontiac, Chev- 


rolet and Cadillac. 
Objections Over-ruled 


To the prospective dealer’s objec- 
tion that “my banker isn’t too en- 
thusiastic about this,’ regional man- 
agers are asked to reply that perhaps 
the banker doesn’t know K-F’s “ac- 
complishments, capital position, plans 
tor new products.” Before talking 
with prospects, the manager is urged 
to ‘sell” leading bankers in town. 

Objection: “The trade-in value of 
the cars is too low.” 

ihe manager admits “low” in- 
Stances, but also cites some that are 
too high: “Our used Kaisers and 
Frazers are greatly in demand. You 
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NO FISH STORY: 


65% of all Hotel and 
Resort ads ran in 
The Dallas News in 1949 


The Dallas Morning News is the only paper in Dallas featur- 
ing a year-round Travel and Resort Department, Sunday 
Travel and Resort section and the big Annual Southwestern 
Sports and Vacation Show. Our Travel Department started 
late in May ‘49.. yet it-helped over one thousand families 
plan summer vacations. Travel and resort advertisers in 
The Dallas News may have their folders and brochures 
distributed by our Information Service gratis. Proof of 
News’ leadership: 65% of all resort and hotel advertising 
in Dallas was carried by The News in 1949. 


More people buy 

The Dallas News.. 
more people read <5 
The Dallas News 


Che Dallas Morning Nels 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


* RADIO STATIONS WFAA AND WFAA-FM * TEXAS ALMANAC 
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CAN YOU USE THE 
ROUNDED EXPERIENCE 
OF THIS MAN? 


He’s had over 20 years success- 
ful experience in all phases of 
ADVERTISING, SELLING and 
PUBLIC RELATIONS yet he’s 
still in his early forties. He’s 
sold both tangibles and intan- 
gibles, created both prize-win- 
ning and customer-winning ad 
campaigns, been vice-president 
of a major advertising agency 
and also .served on the other 
side of the fence. Personable, 
good speaker, good citizen and 
family man. Salary range— 


$18,000-$25,000. 


Box 2668, Sales Management, 
386 4th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


SALES MANAGEMENT AIDE AVAILABLE 


If you sell to industry or institu- 
tions here is successful experience 
in (1) recruiting, training, direction 
and control of salesmen. (2) pro- 
motion and advertising, plannin 
and production. (3) coordination o 
product or market sales divisions. 
At present employed, will consider 
assistant to sales manager. Now in 
New York City metro area, would 
relocate New England or mid-west. 


Box 2675 Sales Management 


CREATIVE SALES TRAINER 
AVAILABLE. 


GUARANTEES RESULTS! 


YOUR salesmen can do 
REAL Creative selling. 
I TRAIN, AND WORK IN FIELD, 
TO SHOW HOW. 
Positively Reduces Sales Costs. 

MY CREATIVE SELLING METHODS WILL 
CUMULATE FOR SALES INCREASES 
FOR YEARS. 

Let’s talk it over! Tell me your situation, 
send product literature, number of men— 

Confidential. References gladly given. 


Address Box 2664, 
Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


EXECUTIVES—$6,000 UP 


Contemplating a change? 


flexible procedures, 
your present position. We h 


fully for you. Details for the asking, 
under confidential cover. 


affording full protection of 
ve the know-how 
and the nationwide contacts to negotiate — 
maile 
JEPSON EXECUTIVE 


* 
& 
8 
@ Your personal requirements met through our 
‘ 
4 SERVICE, 1022 Porter Bidg., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


don’t see them on used-car lots any- 
where (sic.) . . . Each year as we 
place more new cars on the road we 
move away from the position occupied 
by every new manufacturer.” 

Perhaps the most frequently heard 
objection is: “I hear that Henry J. 
Kaiser owes the Government $192 
million.” 

The answer is Yes. K-F borrowed 
“as much as $34 million (after having 
already borrowed $10 million) for 
additional working capital and to pur- 
chase tools for the new 1951 cars.” 
About $90 million is the balance of 
a wartime loan made to Kaiser to ex- 
pand the Fontana, Calif., steel plant. 

However, on debts to Uncle Sam 
for purchase of this and other vacant 
war plants, “Kaiser interests have 
paid $71,015,000 in principal, $23,- 
569,000 for interest, and $17,647,000 
for rental of plants.” And they've 
paid $75,855,000 in federal income 
and excise taxes. 

Thus, “already the Government 
has gained a return of $188,086,000 
. . . As a result of these operations 
55,000 people were employed. Wages 
and salaries exceed $446,500,000, and 
goods and services valued at $869,- 
722,000 were produced.” 

A lot of statistics for regional man- 
agers to reel off! 

The portfolio does not say so, but 
for the RFC loans to K-F Henry 
Kaiser put up a $15 million guaranty, 
secured by collateral with a minimum 
market value of $10 million—plus a 
first mortgage on Willow Run and 
all its equipment. 

The collateral was in shares of 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp, 
and Permanente Cement Co.—two of 
the most profitable units in a widely. 
diversified empire... 

But in a score of industries jn 
which they are now engaged, Kaiser 
companies had combined sales in 1949 
of about $600 million. All but one 
of these companies is making money, 
That one is K-F. 

K-F alone is big enough to swing 
the sales volume of the whole empire 
above $1 billion in 1950. And K-F 
may be big enough to drag it down, 

As a director of Automobile \[any- 
facturers Association, Edgar F. Kaiser 
meets now and then with a lot of 
older and larger motor makers. They 
may regard him as an intruder, who 
still may become a threat . . . But 
they respect his guts. 

They agree that the Kaisers and 
their gang have quite a lot of these 
essential organs. 

In a preface to a little book which 
K-F recently published as “The 
Kaiser-Frazer Story,’ Edgar Kaiser 
said that “our nation is based on the 
principle that men have the right to 
compete. There should be no area 
where competition is impossible. 
(Italics his.) 

“We fully realized the difficulties 
of proving this dynamic American 
concept when we entered the most 


competitive and hazardous business in | 


the world . . . But to that principle 
we have brought all our initiative, 
training, hard work and determina- 
tion... 

“We are in the automobile business 
to stay.” 


386 4th Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 


Territories open: 


Detroit area 
Cincinnati area 
Cleveland area 
Dallas area 

St, Louis area 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


National manufacturer of well established line of electronic pro- 
ducts, including television, requires the permanent services of 
several well-qualified factory territory representatives. These men 
will headquarter in the territories listed below, calling on distributors 
and dealers. Salary, expenses and attractive bonus policy com- 
mensurate with ability and development of markets. If you live in or 
near any of the cities listed and desire to join a hard-hitiing organi- 
zation destined to go places, write Box 2676, Sales Management, 


Philadelphia-Baltimore area 


Minneapolis area 

Boston area 

New York City area 
Atlanta area 
Pittsburgh-Rochester area 


The Adv 
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Americal 
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Ampro C 


Baltimor 
Banking 
The Bay 
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Berkshir 
Bethlehe 
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Delta 
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SALES MANAGER 


Experienced in 
Manpower building-Creative selling 


ASSISTANT TO A 
BUSY SALES MANAGER 


Currently writing an infor- 
mal publication for over 
five hundred salesmen 
throughout the United 
States; preparing training 
material; handling sales 
correspondence. 


Experienced in conducting 
sales research; organizing 
sales meetings. 


Seeking opportunity in 
New York City area. 
Middle thirties; salary 
$5,800. 


Box 2674, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., 
NYC. 


COMPLETE 
SALES FORCE 
AVAILABLE 


An established sales force covering the 
Pacific Northwest will be available shortly 
due to change of policy of old firm. Con- 
sists of approximately 40 men plus six 
supervisors, Every man a trained master 
salesman, all married, most home owners, 
all bonded for over $400,000. Have been 
selling an intangible with record of stag- 
gering results. Can expand rapidly to 
cover all west coast or I! western states 
if desired. Interested in seiling intangible 
or tangible that does not require engi- 
neering, technical, or scientific educa- 
tional background, Prefer straight commis- 
sion method of compensation providing 
unlimited potential for both salesmen and 
supervisors, based on results. Thoroughly 
experienced in establishing regional or 
district offices and handling complete ad- 
vertising and promotion program. Have 
know-how to quickly train and adapt to 
new product, The firm and product must 
be sound and history of satisfactory earn- 
ings of salesmen proven. Not interested 
in promotions or rackets. If you are in- 
terested in expanding in the growing Pa- 
cific Northwest or all western states and 
want to save thousands of dollars of 
training expense and many years of train- 
ing time, write fully and confidentially. 


38, Employed, $15-20,000 saliber. Box 2677, Sales Management, 386 4th 
For resume Ave., New York 16, N.Y, 
Box 2651, Sales Management. 
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COMMENT 


AMERICAN SALES POLICIES 
WILL BE QUESTIONED 


The 10 American sales chiefs who are going to England 
on March 3 (See p. 62.) under sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Sales Executives, Inc., are in for a lively time. In 
some quarters, so they have been informed, they’re already 
regarded as “revolutionists.”” And the people who so re- 
gard them are not talking about the possibility that the 
advertising-less British Broadcasting Co. might be per- 
suaded to accept singing commercials. The “revolutionist” 
tab is rooted firmly in major differences between American 
and British sales policies, fundamental differences which 
probably have not been too well understood in America. 
An American sales executive who now operates in Eng- 
land, writes: “I wonder if your small group of ‘revolu- 
tionists’ fully realize that they are bringing over a doctrine 
which is as radical as anything the so-called communists 
have ever worked on, over here, and are likely to be met 
with as much bitter resistance, too ?” 


The basic difference lies in the approach to competition. 
The American sales chief wants a competitive enterprise 
system. He talks for it at every turn. He expects it and 
invariably he gets it. Sometimes he gets more competition 
than he would like, but that’s part of the competitive 
enterprise system. There are, however, those, who would 
like to band together and put an end to competition, or to 
mold competition to their own ends. But in this country, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the Clayton Acts stand 
in the way. So there’s both faith and force behind the 
competitive system in which American sales management 
has flourished. 


There’s a different philosophy of competition in Eng- 
land. In the eyes of its practitioners it has had many 
merits. This philosophy finds its expression in the sales 
policies of concerns who believe in it. At this distance, 
we have no way of knowing what percentage of British 
industry shares it, or who, in the light of present events, 
are beginning to question it. But it’s a point of view that 
surely will be brought to the attention of the visiting 
American sales executive team. The American sales chief 
now in England warns the American team that the 
British, at least some of them, will try to sell us on the 
idea of “selective sales management.” Through his Ameri- 
can eyes, he brands this as the slogan for “monopoly con- 
trols, cartels, industry-wide price fixing, restricted trade, 
non-competing territory and production allocations.” 


We don't doubt for a minute that there are in Eng- 
land stout believers in the idea of competitive sales man- 
agement, whether they go all the way in advocating the 
splashy type of promotion so characteristic of much of 
American consumer selling. We believe, however, that 
members of the American team will enjoy the experience 
of having their sales philosophies keenly questioned. Their 
ideas, sketched against the background of successful com- 
petitive operations, will encourage and fortify like-minded 
British sales executives in their beliefs. There are bound 
to be sharp differences on sales-advertising techniques, but 
we believe both American and British sales chiefs will get 
the most meat by explaining and speaking for their basic 
sales policies. 
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PROFITABLE IDEAS 
FOR INDUSTRIALS 


Machine tools are the seed corn of industry. Machine 
tool builders, as a group, are engineers and very techn; 
cally-minded. For generations, the obvious excellence 9; 
the tools and their tendency to reduce costs brought jy 
sales with relatively little effort. It was hardly necessan 
to spell out user benefits. They were quite obvious to the 
buyer. 


In recent years this picture has changed. Machine too 
makers have wisely seen the need for translating efficiency 
of their machines from shop talk into board room language 
where the profit and loss are weighed. Three years ago, 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association began 
to sponsor seminars at colleges on the problems of selling 
machine tools. Each year the scope of the summer-school 
training has been expanded, by popular demand. Now the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association has come to 
grips with its selling problem on a level that is full of 
useful ideas for all concerns who must use the investment 
approach. 


“Computing Return on Invested Capital” is the title 
of a booklet just issued by the Association. We think 
you'd like to have a copy. The president of the Association, 
David Ayr, says, ‘““This method for the first time combines 
‘shop arithmetic’ with ‘upstairs arithmetic’ in such a way 
as to provide a quick answer to financial men trained to 
thinking in terms of dollars instead of machines. It enables 
the shop superintendent to translate potential increased 
productivity into potential yield on invested capital.” 


The booklet puts its finger on what is essentially a sales 
problem. It states: “The fact is that thousands of com- 
panies are failing to realize their proper measure of poten- 
tial profit merely because they have not known how to 
work out, in black-and-white, the dollars and cents details 
of the effect of new machine tools on various of their 
operations.” This is a clear call for creative salesmanship 
and for the opportunity for machine tool salesmen to 
prove their abilities as profit-builders. 


The booklet contains a work sheet in which shop arith- 
metic can quickly be translated into board room language. 
The work sheet ties the inherent cost savings in the new 
machine together with the problems of amortizing under 
present Federal laws. The proposed method of presenting 
a technical proposition in profit terms is one of several 
which can be applied. It’s a good one which many capital 
goods sellers could find useful. 


EXCISE TAX CUTS 
STILL UP TO YOU 


Much as the non-politically-minded, and_ especially 
businessmen, may dislike it, the hard fact is that any cut 
in excise taxes will be brought about by logrolling, which 
is just another name for smart horsetrading. The Pres 
dent has made it perfectly clear that he’ll veto any excise 
tax cuts which do not at the same time make up through 
other forms of taxes what he regards as a cut in revenue. 
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To Every Management Seeking Better Methods of Distribution 


FREIGHT 


Te 


* RAIL 


Same cargo—but a crate difference! 


More often than you realize, Airfreight is a real 


economy, thanks to your saving on packing costs 


IN TERMS of “tare weight” (weight of the cargo plus 
the Pe acking) shippers frequently do not realize that 
Airfreight can save money as well as time. Currently 
many items of machinery carried by surface transpor- 
tation require expensive crating or casing. They could 
be sent by air with only cardboard covering—and at a 
considerable saving. 

Here’s what we showed one manufacturer about a 
machinery shipment he was making. By surface trans- 
portation it required a crate which added 25% to the 
weight of the shipment. This made the total cost of the 


shipment 16% higher than it would have been by air. 
Furthermore, transit time was 14 days by surface trans- 
port compared to two days by air. 

But lower packing cost is not the only advantage of 
Airfreight distribution. Frequently it also results in 
expanding markets and greater retail cooperation. In 
fact it is the saving that Airfreight effects elsewhere in 
the total cost of doing business that often offsets trans- 
portation charges. 

That is why the choice of Airfreight must be a man- 
agement decision. Let an American Airlines represent- 
ative tell the story of Airfreight in terms of your 
business so you can see the many ways this modern 
mode of distribution gives you a competitive edge in 
a competitive era. 


toned AND roremost- AJJFER/ICAN AIRLINES HAirfreight 


New consumer-franchise plan, built 
to fit expanding buyers’ market, 
mounting expenses and increasing 


competition at the consumer level, points way to 


INCREASE SALE 
CUT COSTS | 


Chicago Tribune offers specific advertising procedure in the Chicago market 
to executives concerned with immediate sales and continued 
company growth and financial progress 


Wholesale sales in a leading in- 
dustry increased 2% in 1948 but 
operating expenses went up 5%. 
Sales in 1949 declined but ex- 
penses, while smaller in volume, 
were a larger percent of income. 
What happened in this indus- 
try isa common experience. What 
can management do about it? 


* * * 


In an economy, which during the 
next few years presents the pros- 
pect of an expanding national in- 
come beyond the estimated 1949 
figure of $225,000,000,000, ad- 
vertising can be relied on to keep 
sales growing. By following cer- 


tain well established major poli- 
cies of management, it can also 
provide a means to achieve mar- 
ket leadership while keeping costs 
in line. 

The Chicago Tribune has de- 
veloped a program which is based 
on an expectation of a continu- 
ing high level of wages and ma- 
terial costs. Born out of first 
hand knowledge of the sales pos- 
sibilities and proved procedures 
in the Chicago market, the plan 
is geared to well known trends in 
retailing and consumer buying. 
Rich in results when used in the 
Chicago market, it is applicable 
in any sales territory. 

The plan earns larger retail 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


store inventories and better store 
displays. It secures a greater 
share of the day-to-day buying of 
consumers and builds a market 
position for your brand effectively 
resistant to the sales work and 
promotion of competition. It 
calls for no upset in present suc- 
cessful methods. As a matter of 
fact, it will strengthen them. 

Here is the kind of a specific 
program that makes sense to ex- 
ecutives who bear the responsi- 
bility of long-range company 
planning. If you are interested 
in getting the details, a Tribune 
representative will be pleased to 
discuss them with you. Ask him 
to call. 


Chicago Tribune representatives: A. W. Dreier, 810 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11; E. P. Struhsacker, 220 E. 42nd St., New York City 17; W. E. Bates, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 26; F cpatrick 
& Chamberlin, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4; «lso, 448 S. Hill St. Los Angeles 13 MEMBER: FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP AND METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAP’ 2S, INC. 


